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SHE EXPECTS YOU TO LIVE 
UP TO THIS PLATFORM 


AST Winter you gave Mrs. America the Q on 
Canned Foods—Quality. 


Now that so many canneries are at peak activity, 
remember that Quality in canned foods should be— 
not a campaign slogan to be forgotten, but a guid- 
ing principle for each day’s pack. 


For Fall packs, such as corn, pumpkin, squash, shrimp 
and clams, quality is well served by using Canco en- 
amel lined cans. Appearances count heavily in foods; 
why not make sure your pack looks the quality it is? 


— can tell you (CACO) the Canco organi- 
y interesting zation does to help 


facts about the mar- ; the cause of better 
a Look for this emblem 
ket value of quality — embossed in the bot- canned foods. 
tom of Canco C- 
Enamel Lined Cans. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE - BLACK IRON —- GALVANIZED IRON ~ FIBRE 
METAL SIGNS AND DISPLAY FIXTURES 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


Pte. TI CAN 
WEIRTON,W. VA. ~ \. CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 
: MAIN OFFICE 


BALTIMORE MD. 


SE CLARKSBURG, N 
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BRAND OF 


Emsovrs ALL THE QUALITIES THAT CONSUMERS DEMAND 


= box shipped contains Tinplates of uniform quality, flat, clean, 
square, evenly coated and of steel made especially to our specification 


|, ern of manufacture always welcome — and suggestions from 
customers heartily invited 


W e have tradition behind us — confidence for the future and will stand 
behind our Tinplates at whatever cost 


C. I. F BUSINESS NEGOTIATED 
SIZE — 28" x 20"— A SPECIALTY 


THE 


LIMITED 
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IS THE HALLMARK OF EFFICIENCY 
IN LABELING MACHINES. 


TO USE AN ERMOLD IS TO KNOW 
THE ABSENCE OF TROUBLE FROM 
SHUT-DOWNS ANDA PERFECT FINISH 
TO YOUR PACKAGES. 


CAN WE BE OF SERVICE? 


Edward Ermold Company 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of QUALITY Labeling Machines 
Hudson, Gansevoort and Thirteenth Streets 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Canadian Agents Austraka France, Belgium and Italy 
Freyseng Cork Co., Ltd. H. Dowsing R. J. Lecomte, 
Montreal & Toronto Sydney 11 Place des Vosges, Paris 


Germany, Denmark and Sweden -Anton Peterson & Henius, Copenhagen 
Brazil—Sander & Deutschmann, Rua General Camara, 201-Sub, Rio de Janeiro 
Argentine —Sociedad Anonima “Fides”, Buenos Aires 


THE KYLER BOXERS 


REPEAT ORDERS 
Are The Best Proof Of The Purchaser’s Satisfaction 


Repeat orders for Kyler Boxing Machines are the best 
proof of the correctness of our design and of the high 
class workmanship and material that enter into our pro- 
duct. 


Our determination to build only the best in design and 
construction, backed by years of experience, insures 
complete satisfaction to our customers. 


We build three models: Model P, motor drive -- Model 
T, hand and foot operated -- Model H, hand only. 


Your satisfaction guaranteed -- Write for circular. 


Manufactured and Sold by 


Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md., U.S. A. 
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“THE 
Be excel Our Labels 
n Designs are the Tighes est Standard 
of Artistic erit for Commercial Value. 
Ask for our Superior Line for your = Grade. 


Stecher Lithographic ©. 
Rochester, N-Y. 


The Proper Method of Inspection 


is over the MONITOR Roller Picking Table as shown above. 


While it is carrying the Tomato along before your Inspectors, it is also turning 
it over and over, bringing all sides to the notice of the Inspectors. It is practically im- 
possible for a’Tomato with a bad spot to get by. The machine meets the situation. 


Write us about this. 


Jno. R. Gary inc., 726 Harrison St. 


HUNTLEY. 00. P. O. Drawer 25 BROCTON, N. Y. 


(Formerly at SILVER CREEK, N. Y.) “Sait Lake Gity, Uteh 
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All Products cooked SUCCESSFULLY, ONLY 
in RETORTS—No Breakdowns! 

IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS RETORT. 
Constructed to use either dry steam or open bath 
process. 


‘ Quality Products 
THIS Company is the largest . : 

For fullinformation 

and oldest manufacturer of address the nearest 

a complete line of high grade District Sales Office. 


AMERICAN 


Tin Plates 


We are producing a superior 
quality of Coxe “Tin PLATEs 
specially adapted to the require- 
ments of the canning and packing 
industry. Demand AMERICAN 
Coxes—the best obtainable. 


MADE 
BY 


ZASTROW 
MACHINE CO. 


INC. We manufacture a complete line of Sheet 
and Tin Mill Products—Black Sheets, Gal- 
1404-1410 vanized Sheets, Tin and Terne Plates, Etc. 


THAMES STREET 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


GEO. W. ZASTROW 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Chicago, Cincinnati 
Denver, Detroit, New Orleans, New York 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis 
Pacific Coast Representatives : United States - 
Steel Products Company, San Francisco YY 


i 
Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 
yyy, _ExportRepresentatives: 
Y 


ew York City 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENT FROM 
ONE SOURCE 


ATTRACTIVE 


BELS 


Have you tried putting aaa : Washer 
on your labels? Help the house- 


Whether you are canning peas, corn, | 
tomatoes or fruit, our standard equip- 


ment will meet your requirements. 
wife to enjoy your product. Back of our engineers is a complete 


plant equipment and years of successful 
experience in designing and making can- 


ning equipment. If you need special 
Ti tho Jes Berlin, Wisconsin | 
GAMSE BUILDING ERLIN HAPMAN | 


BALTIMORE MARYLAND MACHINERY | 


y 
4 
CASTROW” 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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ARE YOU FIGURING--- 


the importance of sanitary cleanliness and the part it 
plays in your profit margins ? 

The purity and cleanliness of modern canned foods 
has made them popular in every home, and 


= : has greatly assisted canners to realize this desirable result. 
A The purity, uniformity, and consistent performance of this un- 
= a equalled cleaner is insuring for hundreds of canners a sanitary 


cleanliness to their equipment and processes without which the 
highest quality canned foods cannot be produced. 


O Ask your supply man for 
“WYANDOTTE”’ 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mfrs. 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


A HAND or POWER 
OPERATED 
DOUBLE-SEAMER 


with all the strength and 
perfection of the automatic 
machines. 


We have not cheapened it because 
it is hand driven. It has cut steel 
gears, seaming rolls mounted on 


ball-bearings. Equipped with both 
pulley and crank. 


CAMERON CAN MACHINERY CO. 


240 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago, U. S. A. 


i 
»/\ 
CAG BACHINERY Co ” 
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Corrugated 
Sor Strength,Security and Economy 
Safeguard that ‘‘Last Operation’’ 


Mr. Canner: 


Consider your investment . . . engineering skill. . . the little refinements that dis- 
tinguish your product. . . quality raw materials... manufacturing efficiency. . . 
rigid inspection . . . and still the process is not complete. You have yet to see that 
the shipment reaches your customer in good order. 


The ‘‘Last Operation’’—getting your product from your shipping department to 
your customer’s receiving department—is a most important one, and its success or 
failure is entirely dependent upon your shipping container. it 


In the assembling and testing of our Corrugated Containers, we aim to maintain 
that essential degree of strength and security, and still build boxes that are most a: 
economical to pack and ship. 


You need have no worry about that ‘‘Last Operation’”’» when GIBRALTAR 
supplies your Corrugated Shipping Containers. 


GIBRALTAR CORRUGATED PAPER CO.,Inc. 
Bergen Turnpike & 36¢h Street, North Bergen.N. J. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper 
published exclusively in the interest of 
the Canned Food Packers of the United 
States and Canada. Now in its fiftieth 
year. 

Entered at Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., 
as second-class mail matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


One Year - - - - - $3.00 
Extra Copies, when on hand, each,’ .10 


ADVERTISING RATES— According to 
space and location. 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY 
’ BY able to THE TRADE COMPANY. 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE 
MANAGER AND EDITOR 


107 SoutH FREDERICK STREET 
BALTIMORE, Mp. 


Telephone Plaza 2698 


Make all Drafts or Money Orders pay- 


Address all communications to THE 
CANNING TRADE, Baltimore, Md. 

Packers are invited and requested to 
use the columns of THE CANNING TRADE 
for inquiries and discussions among 
themselves on all matters pertaining to 
their business. 

Business communications from all sec- 
tions are desired, but anonymous letters 
will be ignored. 

ARTHUR I. JUDGE, 
EDITOR. 
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mittees at work upon having the tariff on im- 

ported canned tomatoes raised, have gotten the 
matter to the point where the Tariff Commission has 
appointed September 18th as the day upon which a 
hearing will be held, when all claims for this addi- 
tional tariff must be made, and cause shown why the 
President should make the advance. So their efforts 
may be stamped as successful, at least up to that point. 

Few men have any adequate idea as to the tre- 
mendous amount of work the Government goes to in 
a matter of this kind. We have in front of us a brief 
on the cost of production of tomatoes and tomato 
paste, filling 118 mimeographed pages, with numerous 
single-spaced tabulations on double and quadruple 
pages—a mass of matter that must represent a heavy 
investment in time and money, and which it would 
take days if not weeks to properly digest. This is 
offered merely as a “preliminary statement of infor- 
mation in the pending investigations, as ascertained 
pursuant to the provisions of Section 315, Table III, 
of the Tariff Act of 1922.” 

Considering the tiny amount of such advance in 
the tariff, even if the maximum is granted—that is 
7'l4e per cent, added to the present 15 per cent on 
- canned tomatoes, bringing it to 2214 per cent—seems to 
be all out of proportion to the hugeness of the efforts. 
Just how much a tariff of 2214 per cent on imported 
canned tomatoes will benefit the tomatoes canned in 
this country remains to be seen, but certainly it will 
help just that much or at least should help. On tomato 
paste the tariff is now 40 per cent, and a 50 per cent 
advance, as asked for, would bring that tariff to 60 
per cent, which would be worth while. 

In any event those interested in securing this in- 
crease in the tariff now know that they must appear 
before the commission, with data ready for submittal, 
on September 18th, and we know they will be there. 

We have always strongly believed in the protec- 
tion of the American worker against the low-priced 
wages of the foreigner generally, and are therefore 
heartily in favor of a protective tariff which would at 
least equalize the low-cost production of the foreign 
goods with our higher costs. For in plain language 
we do not want to see American labor sink to the level 
of the European laborer in wages, and it must do that 
if it is not protected by an addition to the cost of the 


HEARING ON TOMATOES—The com- 


European goods which will bring them to a parity with 
the American. That is what is meant by a tariff. 

But we are intensely sick of this “orta be a law” 
stuff; of this habit which we Americans have fallen into 
of calling upon the law to do something which we 
should have backbone enough to do ourselves. Instead 
of laws we need education and enlightenment, and with 
that acquired the end would easily be reached that is 
now sought through law. If ten per cent of the money 
wasted in trying to enforce prohibition had been em- 
ployed to educate the people to the dangers of alcohol 
and its excessive use, we today would be a temperate 
nation and would be enjoying greatly lowered taxes 
because of the use of the proper taxes on all such bev- 
erages. 

And this holds true in the canned tomato situa- 
tion. If our tomato canners would get over the fool 
idea of trying to “put something over” on somebody 
else by getting more cans out of a bushel of tomatoes 
than they know they have a right to do, and if they 
would turn a deaf ear to the evil prompter who asks 
them to pack something cheaper, so that the buyer 
may undersell a competitor, and if they. would pack 
each can “plumb-full’ of tomato meat, the cheapest 
thine that they can possibly fill the cans with, they 
would have little, if anything, to fear from foreign 
canners of any product. Cast out of your mind that 
evil advice to have the tomatoes whole in the cans. 
What the consumer wants is a can filled with tomato 
meat, because 9999-100 of all canned tomatoes are 
immediately chopped up by the consumer after opening 
the cans. Give the consumer a can of solid tomato meat, 
and she will pay you more for it and use two cans and 
more where she reluctantly uses one now. 

We can hear a lot of tomato canners replying that 
they do not add a drop of water to any can of tomatoes 
they pack. And neither do they drain off any of the 
surplus juice, as they ought to do. Yes, we mean just 
that: place a drain-board ahead of the filler and get 
out all the juice you can without damaging the toma- 
toes. and then fill the cans full of that drained tomato 
meat. And for pity’s sake don’t drag out that hack- 
neyed old excuse that you need some juice in the toma- 
toes to help the process. You might just as reasonably 
claim that that you must add water to a watermelon 
to make it edible. Tomato meat is not a long way 
from the meat of watermelons, on the water content 
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basis. Your tomatoes will process all right, and they 


will turn out all right, and they will sell all right, never 
fear. 


You hear a lot about poor quality Italian toma- 
toes, but the fact is the vast majority of them are of 
fine quality, cans filled with just the sort of drained 
out meat we refer to here, and that is why the retail- 
ers sell ten cans of the Italian tomatoes at 25c per can 
to the one can of American tomatoes at 15c per can. 
Do you “get” the educational point? 


EINDEER, THE ORIGINAL MEAT? — Mr. 
George Drake, whom many will recall was secre- 
tary of the Western Canners Association for 

some years, writing us recently called to our attention 
the growing use of reindeer meat. We have before 
mentioned the progressive canner of Washington State 
who puts out reindeer products in an up-to-date and 
appetizing way—a meal ready to serve. Among these 
meats was reindeer steak. This firm, Hedlund & Co., 


_of Seattle, have made many friends with their prod- 
ucts. 


Mr. Drake now tells us he represents the Lomen 
Corporation in the sale of their canned reindeer meat 
and frozen carsesses shipped from Alaska. Continuing, 
he says: “This meat is simply the best beef ever pro- 
duced plus, containing 32 per cent protein as against 
18 per cent of the best beef, and four times the vita- 
min. Strange how civilization forgets. You, like so 
many others, are saying this is an extremely new 
product. To this day and generation, yes; but to 
civilization on the broad basis, no; as 6,000 years be- 
fore Christ reindeer meat was recognized as the major 
meat food for human consumption. We are, there- 
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fore, attempting to bring back to civilization the best 
food ever given to man for consumption, entirely for- 
gotten except in the Northlands during these thou- 
sands of years. 

“These animals are not wild, as you doubtless as- 
sume, but are gentle and tame and in case of fright 
they rush for the protection of man. The butchering 


is done before they are 18 months old and while they 
are at their best.” 


This excellent meat should be a good substitute 
for beef, and if they could raise enough of them would 
help out during the present shortage of beef and bring 
prices down within the reach of the multitude. 

For some unaccountable reason prices of meats 
have gone entirely out of reason and represent today 
a severe hardship upon the consuming public; and we 
are inclined to believe that the Government and Whole- 
sale Grocers are directly responsible for this condi- 
tion because of their crippling the meat producing and 
distributing industries by the passage of the Consent 
Decree against the big five packers. This simply dis- 
organized the meat-producing industry, ruined large 
concerns, and with no resulting benefits to the smal! 
meat producers, and brought the hardships above re- 
ferred to on the consumer. They aimed to kill effi- 
ciency and they did so, and now we have inefficiency 
in its place, a thing no sensible man is proud to admit. 


DVERTISING MEETING AT CHICAGO—On 
August 7th the Board of Directors of the Na- 
tional Canners Association held an important 
meeting, and one in which all canners will be vitally 


— Next week we will give you the full report 
of it. 


What Canned Foods Distributors are Doing 


Shrewd Pricing and Service Trump Cards of Retailers in Combatting Chain Competition, 
Says Stix; Sees Wholesaler-Retailer Cooperation Assuming Proportions of Chains— 
Report Kroger Chain Planning Important Merger—Chain Probe Starts This Month— 

Cooperative Buying Succeeding Among Virginia Wholesale Grocers. 


ARE—Independent retail grocers in meeting competition 
( offered by the chain store must depend for success on 

service and shrewd pricing, or on the latter alone, in the 
opinion of Sylvan L. Stix, vice-president of Seeman Bros., Inc., 
and likewise a vice-president of the National Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, in an interview in the New York Times. Mr. Stix, 
a keen student of business affairs, is seldom quoted, and the 


-views expressed in the Times interview are extremely interest- 
ing. The interview follows: 


“A large percentage of the population wants seryice 
from grocers, and the independent retailer who caters to 
this type of trade is in a position to operate successfully by 
carrying more of an assortment than is found in the chain 
store, and also by pricing his merchandise on a reasonable 
basis figured on the service performed. He should stress 
the quality of his merchandise and take advantage of the 
personal element, which after all, is his trump card.” 


“In my opinion the charge for service, depending on 
the amount rendered, should range between 5 and 10%.” 

While pointing out that as a wholesaler he did not 
desire to be placed in the position of telling retailers how 
their business should be run, Mr. Stix said he offered his 
thoughts on the subject for what they might be worth. 


“The independent retailer who caters to the price class 
of grocery trade must rely chiefly upon clever pricing and 
the personal element for his continued success,” Mr. Stix 
continued. “He must carry a smaller assortment than the 


service grocer can afford to offer and look chiefly to rapid 
turnover for success.” 


“What size store, in your opinion, is the most efficient 
for the independent to operate?” he was asked. 

“That type which requires no more than one or two 
clerks. The larger stores seem to be handicapped by over- 
head and waste,” he replied. 

Independent retailer and chain store operators are get- 
ting closer together in their fields of operation, Mr. Stix 
explained, and the service grocer is now finding competition 
in his own field, as the chains in their attempt to secure 
increased volume are carrying larger assortment. Recently 
they have gone heavily into green groceries, meats, bakery 
goods and even tobacco products, and in many cases are 
giving almost as much service as the full-service retailer. 

Changes in the retail field have had their reaction in the 
wholesale end, he said, and the full-line average sized 
wholesale grocer seems to be disappearing. A trend to ex- 
tremes is apparent toward large concerns carrying full 
assortments of quality goods to a very great extent under 
their own labels and smaller companies which devote them- 
selves primarily and very efficiently to the distribution of 
staples. 

“During the last year there has developed a closer co- 
operation between wholesalers and independent retailers, 
and in some cases this has brought about a type of chain 
store organization,” Mr. Stix continued. 


“The wholesalers under this arrangement have been 
supplying groups of independent retailers with the bulk of 


(Continued on page 37) 
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Equipped with all the latest improve- 
ments. Strongly and accurately made. 
Has been used for years with perfect 
satisfaction. 


PROCESS 
KETTLE 


Edw. Renneburg 
& Sons Company 


OFFICE: 
2639 Boston Street 
WORKS: 
Atlantic Wharf, Boston Street and 
Lakewood Avenue 
BALTIMORE MD. 


Storage and Financing 
MONEY ADVANCED ON CONSIGNED STOCKS 
Your merchandise stored in our clean, dry and 
up-to-date warehouses. ; 
Our ample financial resources enable you to 
negotiate loans right in our own office. 
Choose your warehouse as you 
would your bank. 
Our long years of experience will give you excellent 
service. Rates quoted cheerfully. May we serve you. 


WAKEM & MCLAUGHLIN, INC. 


TEL: SUPERIOR 6828 


225 E. ILLINOIS ST, CHICAGO 


AMSCAN 


CERTIFIED 
SEALING FLuID 
‘“‘The Golden Band’”’ 


Insist on AMSCAN—the per- 
fect Sealing Compound —and 


Bargains 
Only 3 of Each Left. 

A Splendid Chance to Balance 
| Your Corn Line!!! 


These huskers and cutters carry the same guar- 
antee as new machines. In fact you won’t be 
able to see any difference between them and 
brand new machines. 


3 Rebuilt Peer- 
less Huskers | 
with all latest 
1 9 28 improve- 
ments. Price, 
only $345.00 
each, f.o. b., 
Buffalo, New 
York. 


PEERLESS HUSKER 
They have been completely torn down and re- 
built from the floor upin our factories by the 
same men that build new huskers and cutters. 
All parts showing the slightest wear have been 
replaced. In their shiny new enamel they will 
look for all the world like new machines in your 
line, and, what is even more important, they 
will work just like new machines and deliver 
new machine results. 

All latest 1928 improvements have been put on them. 
Mail or wire your order for those you need today. No 


trades and no terms other than 2% for cash on these real 
bargains. 


They are offered subject to prior sale. First come, first 
served. 


Mail, wire or phone your order today. 


3 Rebuilt Model 
5 Corn Cutters, 
having all new- 
est features. 
Price, only 
$295.00 each, 
f.0.b., Hoopes- 
ton, Illinois. 
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Crop Reports 


Condition of Canners’ crops as reported direct by Canners—You need this kind of 


information, and should appreciate its value. 
keep this column up to the minute. 


Contribute your share and 
We urge your co-oper- 


ation and invite your communication. 


BEANS 


NEW ALBANY, IND., August 6th.—Not packing 
anything but green beans this season, as we have been 
losing on tomatoes the last three years. Early plant- 
ing of beans very poor, about 50 per cent crop. Unable 
to plant any beans in June, as it rained every day ex- 
cept four. Planted all through July and the crop is 
looking fine at the present time, as we have had a good 
rain in the last few days. It looks now like we would 
have an 80 per cent pack of beans. ; 

HALETHORPE, MD., August 3rd.—Stringless 
Beans: Early planting, acreage about normal; yield 
60 per cent of normal; cold, wet spring completely 
ruined extra early planting; quality from fair to good ; 
early planting has been harvested. Late planting just 
begun; dry, hot weather is preventing us from getting 
ground in proper condition for sowing; seed exception- 
ally scarce, and we think acreage for fall will be re- 
duced considerably on that account. ; 

REISTERSTOWN, MD., August 7th.—Packing 
beans since 8th of July. Have about one-half crop. 

RED CREEK, N. Y.. August 6th.—Both green and 
wax are looking fine, but if rain continues doubt our 
being able to keep them picked. 

CHILLICOTHE, O., August 6th.—Lima Beans: 
The acreage of the growing crop of lima beans is about 
10 per cent less than we expected to get out, due to 
excessive rains, some of the crop being entirely washed 
out. On the whole, the crop is quite late, but due to 
the exceptionally fine growing weather for the past 
month has been making very rapid progress. With 
average conditions from now until harvest, we expect 
to get an average yield on the acreage planted. 

CHILLICOTHE, O., August 6th.—Green and Wax 
Beans: The pack of these items is about over. The 
yield of our acreage here in Ohio is about 50 per cent, 
and in Southern Illinois about 70 per cent. The quality 
is good in both localities. 

NEW FREEDOM, PA., August 7th.—Lima beans 
cannot possibly produce a full crop, as the fields are 
full of weeds. During the latter part of June and early 
part of July we had rain almost every day that pre- 
vented cultivating lima beans and other crops, and we 
believe this will considerably reduce the yield of lima 
beans, tomatoes and sweet corn this year. Stringless 
Beans: We are now about one-half to two-thirds 
through. To date green beans have been a disappoint- 
ment. Unless we have a good picking of green beans 
this week or next week, our pack of green beans will 
be considerably reduced from previous years. On a 
small acreage of wax beans we have a normal crop. 
We understand some of the canners in Southern Penn- 
svlvania have been obliged to abandon entire fields of 
stringless beans on account of spotting (anthracnose). 


BEETS 


CHILLICOTHE, O., August 6th.—Beets are quite 
late, but we consider prospects fair at this time. The 
acreage is a little bit less than normal. 


NEWARK, N. Y., August 7th.—Crop prospects 


look good; have usual acreage and are looking for 
normal crop. 
CEDAR GROVE, WIS., August 6th.—Our beet 
acreage is looking very fine. The frequent rains have 
developed the beets very rapidly. Expect to start can- 
ning September 1st, which is two weeks earlier than 


usual. 
CARROTS 
NEWARK, N. Y., August 7th.—Acreage shorter 
than usual, being plowed out on account of poor stand; 
general production light; opening price high. 


- CABBAGE 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., August 3rd.—The pros- 
pect at present is for a good crop, although the ex- 
tremely hot weather of the past two weeks may have 
done some damage that will develop later. 


CUCUMBERS 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., August 3rd.—Extreme 
heat in the Northwest and blight in Southern Cali- 
fornia has reduced the season’s prospective tonnage 
considerably. We estimate at least 25 per cent. 


CORN 

WARRENBURG, ILL., August 6th.—Weather 
conditions are fine with warm days and plenty of mois- 
ture. Our corn seems to be shooting less than usual, 
although it looks good and growing nicely—some 
stalks no shoots at all and a great number with only 
one. Our yield will not be quite as good as last year 
and will probably not be over 85 per cent of a crop. 

SAC CITY, IOWA, August 1st.—Sweet Corn: 
Acreage 75 per cent of normal and 25 per cent more 
than in 1927. Condition of crop very good—possibly 
some better than average year. Expect to start pack- 
ing about August 15th. 

FRYEBURG, MAINE, August 8th.—About the 
same as 1927. If weather conditions are good from 
now on, shall get about the same yield as last year. 

HALETHORPE, MD., August 3rd.—Corn acreage 
in this locality very small; practically none for can- 
ning purposes. 

REISTERSTOWN, MD., August 7th.—Corn look- 
ing fair. 

VERONA, N. Y., August 4th.—Sweet Corn: Late 
start, but favorable weather of past month has pushed 
the growth so that with favorable fall, we expect about 
80 per cent normal crop. 

CHILLICOTHE, OHIO, August 6th.—We would 
say that the prospects for a yield of sweet corn in this 
immediate locality are about fair. There are some 
very excellent fields of corn, while there are others 
that are not so good. Considerable of the acreage was 
washed out completely by high water, and while the 
majority of this was re-planted, it was put out very 
late and will require a late fall to make a crop. Tak- 
ing everything into consideration, we would say that 
based upon the acreage originally planted, that we may 


. 
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reasonably expect a yield of from 75 to 80 per cent of 
an average. 

LEBANON, OHIO, August 6th.—Acreage nor- 
mal; prospective yield 70 per cent. 

NORWALK, OHIO, August 7th.—Corn in North- 
ern Ohio about 10 per cent acreage lost account of wet 
weather. Balance crops about normal for yield, if good 
weather balance of season. 

DELTA, PA., August 8th.—Most fields of sweet 
corn are doing nicely. A little over the average per- 
centage of field that did not get a good set, or that che 
ecrn was slow starting to grow and the weeds killed it 
out. Taking the crop as it looks today, it looks as if 
we would have about the average acreage and normal 
crop after we leave out of our estimate the fields lost 
by weeds. We are starting on corn the last of this 
week, but will not be in the rush until several days 
after we start. 

NEW FREEDOM, PA., August 7th.—Our small 
acreage of sweet corn is in poor condition and our 
present expectations are for a crop not over 50 per 
cent of normal, and possibly less. 

DEXTER, PA., August 7th.—Corn looks unusual- 
ly well at this time. Acreage about normal. 


TOLEDO, IA., August 7th.—We planted 500 acres 
sweet corn; weather too wet and cold on the start, 
prevented cultivation; only a part of our acreage as a 
result. Will harvest about 500 acres, one-fiftieth of 
cur acreage being lost, the balance looks good. Start 
of canning will begin with us about August 25th. All 
our corn is Country Gentleman. 


PEAS 
CEDAR GROVE, WIS., August 6th.—We have 
completed our pea pack, which was one of the poorest 
in our history. The heavy rains in this section of the 
State drowned out the peas, and also spoiled the 


quality. 
TOMATOES 

GREEN FOREST, ARK., July 29th.—Condition 
about 80 per cent of normal—crop three weeks late. 
In 1925 we were packing tomatoes at this time, July 
29th. This year ripe tomatoes are selling on the 
streets at 10c per pound; won’t be any packed for two 
to three weeks yet; had too much rain in June rained 
every day except six, and was too wet to cultivate the 
tomatoes those six days. We can’t get above 80 per 
cent of normal pack, even with a late frost. Acreage 
about normal. 

MARBLE, ARK., July 31st.—Condition about 85 
per cent normal. Acereage 110 per cent of last year’s 
crop. Yield 90 per cent of normal. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., August 3rd.—Prospect 
of good crop generally, with an exceptionally good 
“stand” and plants uniform and thrifty. Harvest will 
start earlier than normal. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., August 2nd.—Checked 
our acreage this week; have 249 acres, nearly 100 per 
cent stand, but will be late. Estimate 1,790 tons, which 
is about the average for Sacramento, Delta county. 

GLENWOOD, IND., August 6th.—Our acreage 
has been reduced from 200 acres to 160. In general in 
this locality vines look vigorous and healthy ; however, 
tomatoes are not setting so good. We will not pack 
before the 25th of August. Should we have late fall, 
our prospects are good. We might say, we have much 
better prospects than I know of elsewhere in this State. 
We pack only extra standard and fancies. 
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CELINA, OHIO, August 7th.—Excessive rain in 
June retarded growth, which made cultivation impos- 
sible. Clover hay and oats harvest then demanded 
growers’ attention. Our fields are unusually weedy 
and plants tco far developed for further cultivation. 
Season about two weeks late, which means a late fall 
necessary for normal crop. 

DELTAVILLE, VA., August 1st.—Prospect for 
tomatoes in our section worst in years; 30 per cent 
drowned out from heavy rains. Yield from the best 
fields will not be over 75 per cent normal. 

HICKMAN, DEL., August 4th.—In this section 
tomatoes, although set late, were doing fine until about 
ten days ago the patches or fields begun to show blight 
badly, and this past week has been scorching hot, 
didn’t help mend matters, as everything needed rain. 
Acreage, 90 per cent; yield, 75 to 80 per cent. 

HALETHORPE, MD., August 3rd.—Season two to 
three weeks late; fields are showing good growth; 
rains and cold during blossoming prevented an early 
fruit, but we look for a fair set of fruit from second 
set of blossoms. Acreage about normal, but from 
present outlook yields will be lower than normal unless 


some real favorable weather sets in within the next 
week or two. 


REISTERSTOWN, MD., August 7th.—Tomatoes: 
Not good at all. 


GREENWICH, N. J., August 4th.—Acreage about 
65 to 75 per cent of former years. Crop outlook is 
fairly good, considering the lateness of plant setting. 
The warm, dry weather of the past three weeks, “if it 
should continue through August,” will change a very 
bad early condition to a fairly good one. There are 
many conditions, at the present time, that can prevail 
through August to ruin’ the tomato crop. We do not 
expect to start packing but very little before Septem- 


ber 1st, and then will not be very busy until after the 
15th. 


FREEHOLD, N. J., August 6th.—We think that 


our crop is about 65 per cent. Will not start packing 
until September Ist. 


CHILLICOTHE, OHIO, August 6th—We grow 
these only in Western Kentucky and Southern Illinois, 
and a recent inspection and check-up of the crop 
showed that only about 60 per cent of the acreage con- 
tracted was set out in the field, and only 60 per cent 
of that is reported as being in good condition at this 
time. In other words, we will be lucky to secure a 50 
per cent yield on the acreage contracted, or half of our 
original estimate. This shortage is due to exception- 


ally heavy rains and high water, which washed out 
many fields completely. 


DELTA, PA., August 8th.—Tomato acreage about 
the same as last year, but the county’s acreage is 
smaller than last year. Vines are looking fine and 
growing good, but up to this time the set of fruit is 


light, so main crop will be late and size of crop depends 
on late setting of blossom. 


NEW FREEDOM, PA., August 7th.—Our toma- 
toes are in a little better condition. Some spots have 
been drowned out by the frequent heavy: rains we had 
early. Farmers generally say the setting of tomatoes 
on the vines seem to be light, some blaming this on the 
frequent heavy rains we had and others on the scorch- 
ing hot weather that has prevailed for about two 


weeks, until today we expect about 80 per cent of nor- 
mal crop of tomatoes. 
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Five Features Make People Remember 
Certain Label 


By Frank J. Schiek 
In “PRINTED SALESMANSHIP” 


[ NOTE—The prominent label making house of H. Gamse & Bro., Baltimore, obtained permission from 
Printed Salesmanship to reprint this excellent article; and they sent it as a circular to the canners every- 


where. It is well worth serious consideration. 


The Editor. | 


OW many manufacturers still put up-to-date 
H: products in cans bearing labels that were stylish 

in 1898? A prominent printing firm executive 
here outlines some simple means for modernizing the 
label and thus adding to its value from an advertising 
point of view. 

Color, simplicity, individuality, standardization 
and group-harmony are listed by this label authority 
as the five salient features of a label that sells, as well 
as tells, what is inside the can. The shelf-display value 
of the label is one of the least considered, and one of 
the most vital, influences in competitive retail mer- 
chandising. 

We've heard a lot about “IT.” Certain actresses, 
we are reliably informed by those purporting to know 
the significance of the word, possess “IT” to an over- 
whelming degree. Analyzing the reasons for this ap- 
peal is not easy—but clothes have much to do with 

And so with a product that makes its bid for pa- 
tronage from a dealer’s shelves and counter—appear- 
ance is vital. This is particularly true in the case of 
a product that must be enclosed in a standard con- 
tainer, such as is the case with paint and most canned 
foods. For example, manufacturers of perfumes and 
certain food specialties may use a variety of novel bot- 
tles and packages, but the maker of a utility product 
is generally restricted to a package much like his com- 
petitors. His label is the only visible means of ex- 
pressing the personality of his product. 

Yet there are many manufacturers whose prod- 
ucts have undergone radical changes in the past few 
years, while they still cling to labels that were in 
vogue two or three decades ago; and which in no way 
sega the bettered merchandise which they en- 
close 

An old-fashioned label, or one that closely resem- 
bles others in competing lines, places a handicap on 
any product. An attractive, easily-remembered label, 
on the other hand, builds lasting good will and speeds 
up sales all along the line. 

A good label distinguishes its product from others 
ata glance. It attracts the attention of new prospects. 
It helps to sell—as well as tell—what is in the can. 

To determine the qualities necessary to a good 
label, several practical tests were made. One hundred 
and twelve housewives were shown eight cans, uniform 
in size, but with different labels. Four of them were 
white, with various geometric designs; the other four 
were in solid colors. Then the women were asked to 
list the labels they remembered. Here are the results: 


112 (all of them) remembered the can with the 

red label. 

110 remembered the can with the yellow label. 

99 remembered the can with the green label. 

74 remembered the can with the blue label. 

61 remembered the white can with the diamond 
shaped label. 

54 oe the white can with the circular 
abel. 

49 nen the white can with the square 
abel. 

34 remembered the white can with the horixon- 
tal band label. 

For attention value and retention value, color won 

over design by a good margin. This does not mean 
that every manufacturer should immediately adopt a 
red or yellow label. It means rather that particular 
attention should be given to color. One color, or a 
combination of colors, which will be remembered and 
associated with the product, should be the basis of 
every label. The red and white Campbell’s soup label, 
the green and red Del Monte label, and the blue Max- 
well House coffee label, are familiar to every shopper. 
Instantly identified, and instantly associated with na- 
tionally advertised products, their value to the manu- 
facturer is difficult to estimate. Color, then, is the first 
and foremost consideration. 
Simplicity is another characteristic of a good 
label. A certain advertiser who sells his product in 
cans and packages, was once asked to make a rough 
sketch of his label. After several attempts he gave it 
up as a bad job. Although he saw the label many 
times a day, he could not remember it in detail. Yet, 
in his advertising, he continually asked the public to 
“Remember the label.” 

As a result of this little experience, he called in a 
competent designer and had a new label created. The 
artist was told to combine distinctiveness with sim- 
plicity. He was cautioned to avoid the curicues and 
scroll work of the old label. The result was soon 
noticeable in the sales figures. And as time went on, 
the manufacturer dropped his former admonition 
about remembering the label. He did not have to tell 
folks to remember the new design—they did it without 
being asked. 

Individuality in design can be achieved without 
resorting to fancy, intricate patterns. Back in the 


days when a printer’s skill in rule-bending was the 
measure of his craftsmanship, many labels were as 
ornate as a correspondence school diploma. The name 
of the product fought for attention with intertwined 
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panels, replicas of gold medals, and other distracting 
elements. Now, legibility and quick identification get 
foremost consideration. 

Few people are memory experts. Almost every- 
one can recall one basic design with less effort than 
they can think of half a dozen different ones. So labels 
of different products in the same line should be stand- 
ardized in general appearance, with only enough modi- 
fication of details to avoid confusion and to lend va- 
riety to a shelft or counter display. Thus standardiza- 
tion becomes another essential where more than one 
product is to be labeled. 

A row of cans or packages on the dealer’s shelf 
offers a wonderful opportunity for effective display 
with real advertising value. But not one label in a 
hundred is designed to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity. A label which looks well as a single unit may 
appear to great disadvantage when made part of a 
multiple display. 

For this reason, it is always well to consider a 
new label from the standpoint of shelf display, rather 
than as a sketch. The following suggestion will help: 

Take several different packages now in use and 
set these in a row with the new label sketch. Do not 
place the sketch in the center, as that position is too 
prominent for a good test. Does the new label stand 
out from the others? If it does not, its shelf-display 
value is low, and a new design is indicated. 

Then have the artist prepare a miniature sketch 
of a row of five or six packages, with the “skeleton” of 
the new label on each package. This will convey an 
idea of how the design will appear on a row of 
packages. 

These tests are easily made and cost little or noth- 
ing. But they will help greatly in obtaining a first- 
class label. 

An interesting way to secure maximum shelf 
value for a group of cans is to adopt a design which, 
when duplicated, or arranged side by side, will make 
a continuous and pleasing design. Certain effects wili 
have this result. The continuous design thus created 
on the shelf may be utilized as a decorative scheme for 
display advertisements, car cards and billboards, in 
the form of a border or panel. When thus employed it 
impresses its form upon the memory and adds to the 
attention value of the product on the dealer’s shelves. 
So we list grouwp-harmony as the fifth desirable label 
feature. 

The reason for so many ineffective, poorly planned 
labels is that the average firm does not take the time 
to develop a good one. A label job is generally marked 
“extra special rush” when it reaches the printer, and 
he has no other course than to follow the old label, 
repeating all its weaknesses. The proper creation of a 
label that is one hundred per cent efficient involves 
time and study. 

The small cost of the label is deceptive—it tends 
to make the advertiser consider it lightly because of 
its very cheapness. But this small cost should, on the 
contrary, be an incentive to pack all the selling 
strength possible into the label. The difference in cost 
between one label and another is so slight as to make 
it false economy to attempt any cutting of corners at 
the expense of effectiveness. 

If an extra color will improve the appearance of 
the label, or cause it to stand out more prominently 
on the dealer’s shelves, then mere common sense would 
dictate its use. The fact is, however, that the average 
label can be greatly improved without any additional 
cost other than that of the design and engraving. Tests 
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among unbiased outsiders will quickly demonstrate the 
truth of this statement. 

No manufacturer would sell the space on his label 
for advertising purposes. Yet because it costs him so 
little, he will frequently continue to use a label which 
is, in a sense, advertising for his competitors—since 
it permits them to excel in the appearance and atten- 
tion value of their products when placed on the deal- 
er’s shelf alongside of his. 


CABBAGES FOR SAUERKRAUT COST $2,500,000 
IN YEAR 


Federal Bacteriologist Analyzes Processes of Manufac- 
ture and Sale of This Food Product in New Cir- 
cular Published by United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 


AUERKRAUT, despite the evidence of its name, is 

not believed to have originated in Germany, but is 

probably of Asiatic origin. Sauerkraut proved 
popular in Europe, and German immigrants are cred- 
ited with introducing it into the United States and 
spreading its popularity as a food. In one year re- 
cently, Edwin LeFevre, of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, reports approximately 250,000 
tons of cabbage, valued at nearly $2,500,000, was made 
into sauerkraut. This was about one-seventh of the 
commercial crop of cabbage. It made at least 400,000 
45-gallon barrels, and the manufacturers sold it for 
more than $3,500,000. 

Sauerkraut, Doctor LeFevre says, in Circular No. 
35-C, The Commercial Production of Sauerkraut, just 
published by the department, is shredded cabbage 
which has undergone a lactic fermentation in a brine 
made from its own juice by the addition of salt. It 
should be made from the slow-growing, solid-headed 
varieties of cabbage, which should be fully mature be- 
fore harvesting. It should have an acidity of not less 
than 1.5 per cent and preferably nearer to a maximum 
of about 2 per cent. It should be salted with about 
21% pounds of salt for each, hundred of cabbage. Shreds 
of cabbage should be about as thick as a dime. The 
commercial product should be crisp, as free from color 
as possible, and should be made and marketed under 
thoroughly sanitary conditions. 

As a rule sauerkraut factories should be located 
near the fields where the cabbage is grown. Cabbage 
supplies delivered by rail are rarely economical and 
satisfactory. Pure cultures of the fermenting organ- 
isms may be of benefit in kraut manufacture, but have 
not yet proved practical in commercial methods, or an 
improvement that warrants the time and expense for 
their introduction. The author notes that the most 
favorable temperature for the fermentation is about 
86 degrees Fahrenheit, but that much of the kraut is 
manufactured in areas where the temperature is much 
cooler than this when the cabbages are harvested and 
sliced. In such cases, steam heating of the shredded 


cabbage is advisable to promote rapid fermentation to 
a maximum acidity. 


Circular No. 35-C is of interest primarily to .man- 
ufacturers of sauerkraut. It includes suggestions for 
construction of a factory, considers the bacteriology of 
sauerkraut production, discusses the factors that influ- 
ence quality, describes the processes of manufacture 
and the methods of marketing, the sanitary measures 
required, the desirability and methods of canning as 
compared to marketing in bulk, and concludes with an 
abstract of the Federal regulations governing the busi- 
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FOR FILLING WHOLE TOMATOES, CUT 
STRING BEANS, APPLES, BEETS, 
CHERRIES, ETC. 


Tomatoes are measured dry. Will not mash the fruit. 
Incline measure pockets to drain juice from fruit. 
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desired in cans. 

Hopper has soft, pliable rubber hose that moves the fruit into the 
measure device. 

Machine furnished with friction clutch that starts it off smoothly. 

For No. 2, 24 and 3 cans. Special machine built for No. 1 
cans, also No. 10 cans. 


Manufacturers of Full Line of Beet Machinery. 


Beet Topper— Beet Grader—Beet Splitter—Beet Quarterer — 
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Located in the heart of Maryland’s greatest packing 
industry. 


Brokers and representatives desired in all markets. 
Packers’ accounts solicited. 


CAMBRIDGE, MD. U.S. A. 
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ness. A limited number of copies of Circular No. 35-C 
is available for free distribution and may be procured 
by applying to the Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


FIRST-AID METHODS FOR TREATING INJURED 
By The United States Public Health Service. 


URGEON General H. S. Cumming, of the United 

States Public Health Service, advises that every- 

one become familiar with first-aid methods for 
treating the injured. First-aid has been defined as the 
temporary care of an injured person by simple, com- 
mon-sense methods, based on principles of medicine 
and surgery, that may be applied easily by persons not 
professionally trained in those subjects. It should be 
noted that the work of first aid ceases when the in- 
jured person has been turned over to,the care of a 
physician. 

When it is remembered that over 28,000 persons 
are killed in the United States each year by traffic 
accidents—that is, by automobile, railroad, street car 
accidents, etc.—over 13,000 by falls, more than 6,000 
each by burns and drowning, and more than 27,000 by 
other accidental means, or a total of more than 80,000 
persons killed and over two million additional seriously 
injured by accidents in the United States each year, 
the importance of first-aid care is at once obvious. The 
above does not include the minor injuries, for which 
there are no statistics at the present time. 

The common injuries include wounds with bleed- 
ing and possible infections, dislocation and fracture of 
bones, burns,. including those caused by chemicals and 
asphyxia, or cessation of respiration. The principles 
upon which first-aid are based are as follows: 

First, cleanliness in caring for all open wounds. 
Persons administering first aid should be instructed 
not to touch or put anything on open wounds except a 
dry sterile compress or bandage compress. A bandage 
compress, which consists of several thicknesses of 
sterile gauze sewed to the middle of a strip of muslin, 
is used to cover all open wounds. Three sizes of com- 
presses are used—large, medium and small. The com- 
press should usually be covered by a protective dress- 
ing. A triangular bandage has been found very suit- 
able for this purpose, as it.can be adapted to cover any 
part of the body. The triangular bandage is used 
either in the open form or folded cravat. In addition 
to being used to pretect the other dressings, it may be 
used as an improvised turniquet and to hold splints in 
place. A triangular bandage may be made from any 
kind of cloth such as a handkerchief, piece of shirt or 
napkin. It has been found, however, that a piece of 
muslin 40 inches square, folded diagonally and cut 
across the long side, making two triangular bandages, 
is most satisfactory. 


The second principle in first aid is the control of 
hemorrhage, or bleeding. Hemorrhage from a cut 
artery flows rapidly in spurts or fine jets, giving little 
time for the blood to coagulate or clot. The blood is 
bright red. Blood from a vein, being under less press- 
ure, flows steadily, but it may be rapid if from a large 
vein. It is dark in color. Bleeding from small arteries 
can often be controlled by direct pressure, but it is 
generall best to apply a tourniquet immediately be- 
tween the wound and the heart. Bleeding from a vein 
can usually be stopped by simply pressing a pad of 
sterile gauze over the wound and then elevating the 
part, having the patient lie down. Anything that 
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makes the heart beat faster increases hemorrhage; 
hence in all cases of severe bleeding the patient should 
be kept in a recumbent or semi-recumbent position and 
as quiet as possible. 

The third principle is the restoration of breathing 
after electric shock, apparent drowning and poisoning 
by gases, or by carbon monoxide gas or illuminating 
gas. This treatment is by artificial respiration. Any 
method of artificial respiration may be used. For the 
ordinary person rendering first aid, the Schaefer, or 
prone pressure, method is the simplest and is not as 
tiresome as some of the other methods. Recently a 
conference was held at which representatives of the 
United States Public Health Service, the United States 
Bureau of Mines, the American Red Cross, and other 
national organizations were present, for the purpose 
of deciding upon a uniform technique. This technique 
is very simple and anyone can learn it in a short time. 

The fourth principle relates to dislocations and 
fractures of bones, which are treated by immobiliza- 
tion in a comfortable position, and a natural one if 
practicable, care being taken not to move the injured 
part unnecessarily. Well-padded splints are held in 
place by cravat bandages. 

Fifth, burns are treated, after removal of the 
clothing, by use of sterile or sterile picric acid gauze 
and an outer dressing, as a triangular bandage, to hold 
the gauze in place and exclude the air. The exclusion 
of air is important. Precautions of cleanliness should 
be observed as stated for open wounds. 

Sixth, shock, or vital depression, which accom- 
panies all injuries to some degree, is treated by keep- 
ing the patient lying down at rest; keeping him warm 
by covering him with blankets or clothing, using hot- 
water bottles, hot bricks, or similar means, aiding cir- 
culation by rubbing the extremities toward the heart, 
but not away from it, and by the use of common stimu- 
lants, as hot coffee or aromatic spirits of ammonia.’ 


Seventh, transportation may be necessary to get 
an injured man to a place of safety, or to a more com- 
fortable location, or to get him to a hospital and a 
physician. The methods vary with conditions, but the 
principle of transporting him so that he will suffer no 
further injury is important, whether he is transported 
on a stretcher or by one, two, three or more persons. 

In summarizing, the most important thing in the 
care of the injured person is PREVENTION—the re- 
duction of accidents to a minimum by education and 
legislation. But as this minimum can never be zero, 
it is well to bear in mind the fundamental principles 
in first-aid care, which are as follows: 

1. Asepsis or cleanliness in caring for open 

wounds. 

2. Control of hemorrhage by pressure and posi- 
tion of injured part. 

3. Treatment of shock by keeping patient at rest 
and warm and by giving simple stimulants. 

4. Artificial respiration in asphyxia, electric 
shock, etc., combined with the use of pure oxy- 
gen in carbon monoxide cases. 

5. Asepsis in treatment of burns; protection from 
air if this can be done with aseptic method; 
antisepsis and some relief of pain by use of 
picric acid gauze. 

6. Immobilization of dislocations and fractures. 

7. Transportation by methods that will not in- 
crease the extent of the injury. 

In addition to the benefits gained by the early care 

of the injured, first aid has been found actually to tend 
to lower accidents by making people more careful. 


| 
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CAN 


MARYLAND’S MOST MODERN CAN PLANT 


Manufacturers of: 


Packers’ Cans 


Highest Class Service. Bliss and Max Ams Closing 
Machines. Rail, State Road, and Water Shipments 


CAMBRIDGE, MD., U. S. A. 


ROGERS BROS. SEED COMPANY 
Breeders and Growers 


326 West Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois 


The Greatness of the 
INDIANA PULPER 


IS ACHIEVED BY MERITS: 


Quality of Finished Product. Gigantic — 
Sturdy Yet Simple Design. Its Accessibility for Cleaning, : 
All Parts Fully Machine Finished. INDIANA PULPER 


Kook-More Koils 


Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles 
P Copper Steam Tilting Kettles 

Improved Brush Finishers 

Ind. Paddle Finishers 


Ind. Chili Sauce Machines 
INDIANAPOLIS . Ind. No. 10 Fillers 


Ind. Grading Tables 
All Bronze Com 


INDIANA No. 10 FILLER Ind. Continuous Pumpkin Wilters 


Fully Automatic, positives quantity. 
All with No Waste. Enameled & Cypress Tanks 


Steam Traps, Steel Stools 


INDIANA No. 10 FILLER It’s A Wonder for Pulp, Catsup and etc. 
Use ‘‘CLEVO”’ Which Is Heat, Acid and rust resisting. 
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News Around 


August 13, 1928 


The Industry 


The Doings of Canners and Others in All Sections of the Country— 
A Family Chat of Every Day Happenings. 


INDIANA 

Packing Beans—The Blue River Canning and Prod- 
ucts Company is packing beans at its plant in Corydon. 
Receipts of beans have been large, but some damage to 
the crop is expected from the Mexican beetle, which 
has put in its appearance. The company did not con- 
tract with growers for tomatoes this season, but plans 
to pack pumpkins in the fall and hominy during the 
winter. 


Rust Hurting Beans—The past two weeks have 
marked the packing of beans by the Shorter Canning 
Company, Winamac, Ind. However, the wet weather 
has caused rust, which has damaged the crops quite 
extensively, yet the prospects are for a good yield. 


Old Cannery Sold for Warehouse—The building on 
North Elm street, Zeeland, Ind., formerly owned by the 
Zeeland Canning Company, has been purchased by the 
A. Lahuis Company, department store operators, who 
will use the building as a warehouse. 


KENTUCKY 
Company Incorporates—Articles of incorporation 
of the Lancaster Canning Company, Lancaster, capital- 
ized at $14,000, have been approved. The incorporators 
are J. E. Robinson, George D. Robinson, V. A. Lear, 


R. D. McMurtry, C. E. Hook, A. T. Sander and H. Clay 
Kauffman. 


OHIO 

Pea Canneries’ Pack Better Than Anticipated— 
Inspectors of the Division of Foods and Dairies in 
charge of cannery inspection in Ohio, report that, de- 
spite the very unfavorable weather conditions prevail- 
ing a few weeks ago, the situation now appears quite 
favorable for the canneries. In fact, growing condi- 
tions have so improved that the canners are expecting 
a pack very much more than seemed to be possible a 
short time ago. There are 73 canneries licensed to do 
business in Ohio. The twelve pea canneries are at the 
height of their busy season, and are having a very fair 
pack, particularly in view of the discouraging outlook 
of the spring and early summer. 


At Home—Eugene M. O’Neill, San Francisco 
broker, has returned frem a four months’ trip to Eu- 
rope, on which he was accompanied by Mrs. O’Neill. 


Prominent Broker Dead—Joseph O’Malley, of the 
O’Malley-Abeling Co., 16 California street, San Fran- 
cisco, passed away in that city July 30. Death came 
without warning while he was playing with his chil- 
dren at home, after a busy day at the office. He was 
a native of Quebec, Canada, but had spent much of his 
life in the brokerage business in San Francisco. 


Plans New Cannery—The Island Packing Company 
- ions the erection of a cannery at Alvarado, Cal. 


To Establish Olive Plant—An olive processing 
plant is to be established at Corning, Cal., by A. H. 
Davis, Stanley M. Roush, Theodore Pohlers, B. J. Sin- 
gletary and C. H. Lindsay. 


TRI-STATES 
Making Improvements—The St. Georges Canning 
Company is making extensive improvements to its 
corn canning plant, and will be better equipped than 
ever to pack its crop promptly. 


Good Prospects—The Melrose Canning Company, 
which enjoys splendid trade on its pack of green beans 
and extra standard tomatoes, has good prospects for a 
fine pack of both commodities this season. 


Making Changes—Many corn canners are remodel- 
ing their corn sheds so as to feed the corn-husking 
machines direct from a conveyor, as the bin system 
has proven unsatisfactory. 


Shorten the Pack—Anthracnose in some sections 
and the Mexican bean beetles in all sections have cut 
down the pack of green beans. 


Plants Remodeled—The Fogg & Hires Company 
aaa both plants at Quinton and at Hancok’s 
Bridge. 


Rain Hurt Tomatoes—Edmund Shimp reports to- 


mato prospect in Southern Jersey poor, owing to ex- 
cessive rainfall. 


Drought Does Damage—-Canners on the Eastern 
Shore claim the drought has damaged both sugar corn 
and tomatoes. 


N. C. A. Directors’ Meeting—E. G. Cover and 
Roscoe Wheatley left Monday to attend a meeting of 
the board of directors of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation in Chicago on Tuesday. 


ACTIVE FRUIT CANNING SEASON IN 
AUSTRALIA 


HE fruit canning companies in Victoria have had 
[ a particularly busy year so far in 1928, due to the 
heavy fruit crops, according to a report of May 
23 from American Consul T. H. Robinson at Melbourne. 
It is estimated that 18,000,000 cans will be packed in 
the Goulburn Valley district, compared with 13,000,000 
cans last year. The quality of the fruit is said to be 
up to average. The canning companies are reported to 
have had a difficult task, from an economic standpoint, 
due to a price war between the private and co-opera- 
tive companies. Local prices for canned peaches and 
apricots have been reduced by about 50 cents a dozen 
tins, although there was no reduction in the price paid 
for fruit to the growers as compared with the preced- 
ing season. 
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Now Is The Time 


to take those vital precautions which 
are so essential to a successful can- 
ning season. 


You cannot safely disregard the fact 


that your property is subject to loss 
by fire. 


A serious fire now or at any time 
during the canning season would be 
disastrous unless you were protected 
by adequate fire insurance. Such 
protection is an absolute promise 
that you would be reimbursed for 
any fire loss you might sustain. 


This protection is provided by 


| Canners Exchange Subscribers 


at 


| Warner Inter-Insurance Bureau 


at alow net cost averaging 62c below 
the ordinary rates. 


At this low cost you cannot afford to 
take chances with an_ insufficient 
amount of protection. 


Write or wire at once for the addi- 
tional insurance you need to protect 
your increasing values. 


LANSING B. WARNER, Incorp. 
155 East Superior Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Now is the Time 


Right now is the time to 
check your machinery 
requirements for next 
year. Right now when 
your packing operations 
are in progress, and the short-comings of 
your factory are apparent. 


Right now is the time to plan for more effici- 
ent operation next season. Right now, be- 
cause you can see the weak points more 
clearly. 


Let’s look into that cookroom of yours for a 
moment. Is it as efficient as it should be? 
Has it kept pace with your other automatic 
machines? Are you heating up and cooling 
down a retort every time you cook a batch of 
canned foods? Losing the heat in the retort 
with every kettle full of cans ? 


A-B Cookers and Coolers will change all that. 


A-B Cookers are always at sterilizing tem- 
perature. A-B Coolers are always cool. No. 
heating up and cooling down with A-B. 
That’s why A-B can operate with half the 
boiler capacity. Look at the steam saving ! 
Estimate the labor saving. Think of the 
money saved. 


A-B’s engineer will go over all this with you 
at your convenience. 


Write our nearest office. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
Factory and General Offices: San Jose, Calif. 
Third & Dillon Sts., Baltimore, Md. 

844 Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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PRODUCTION INCREASES MORE THAN POPULA- 
TION, FARM ECONOMIST FINDS 


Population Not Likely to Press Against Limits of Sub- 
sistence for a Long Time, if Ever 


From the Fertilizer Review. : 

HOUGH the population of the United States is 

I increasing at the rate of about 1,700,000 persons 

a year—practically equivalent to adding to the 

Nation’s population each year the whole inhabitation 

of Kansas—our population is not likely ever to be in 
want for the prime necessities of life. 


Farm production in the United States in the five 
years 1922-26 was about 14 per cent greater than in 
the five years 1917-21, whereas population increased 
less than 9 per cent. Moreover, this notable increase 
in agricultural production occurred despite a decline in 
the area in crops, in the number of livestock and in 
the number of persons engaged in agriculture. 


These facts are cited by Dr. O. E. Baker, of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, in a study of the 
perennial problem of population and land resources, in 
which he reaches the conclusion that our population is 
not likely to press against the limits of subsistence 
for a long time, if ever. 


In some Oriental countries, where population has 
increased greatly in the last century, living standards 
are low. This is particularly true of China and India. 
In North America and most of Europe, however, stand- 
ards of living have risen despite the rapid increase in 
population, and Doctor Baker thinks that the United 
States, because of the increasing use of mechanical 
power and application of science to agriculture, and 
also because of the decreasing rate of gain in popula- 
tion may escape any reduction in the standard of liv- 
ing indefinitely, although some minor changes in diet 
may be necessary. Our agricultural production, he 
says, will probably continue to keep pace with the in- 
crease in population, at least until the population 
reaches 200,000,000. 


Why Malthus Misjudged 


When Malthus and Ricardo studied problems of 
population and subsistence a century or more ago, 
farmers knew nothing of mineral fertilizers and very 
little of plant and animal breeding. The outlook for 
increased yields per acre or per animal was unfavor- 
able. No railroads or steamships were in operation and 
farm machinery was still primitive. It seemed inevit- 
able, therefore, that increase in population would mean 
increase in poverty. This gloomy prospect was obvi- 
ated by phenomenal technical progress in agriculture, 
industry and transportation. As a result, Europe’s 
population increased from about 200,000,000 in 1800, 
to more than 500,000,000 a century or more later, with- 
out producing an acute subsistence problem. Indeed, 
Europe improved its standards of living as shown by 
the fact that some European countries have increased 
their consumption of the more expensive foods, such 
as fruit and vegetables and meat, about 50 per cent. 


In the United States the possibility of maintain- 
ing a rising standard of living for a rapidly increasing 
population was still more impressively demonstrated. 
In the last century and a half the American Nation has 
grown from 2,500,000 people to about 119,000,000 
people, with an unparalleled accompanying increase in 
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wealth. Up to the Civil War the population increased 
in Malthus’ famous geometrical ratio. Thereafter the 
rate of increase declined, although gain is still taking 
place at the rate of about 1,700,000 persons a year. 
Nowhere has population increased faster than in the 
United States in the last 150 years. Yet farm produc- 
tion, taking the period as a whole, has kept pace with 
the increase in population. It fell behind for a time 
after 1900, but since the World War production has 
again increased more rapidly than population. 


In the last few years American agriculture, ac- 
cording to Doctor Baker, has been conspicuously effi- 
cient in milk and meat production. About two-thirds 
of the increase in the agricultural output since the war 
is assignable to an increase in animal products. In the 
five years 1922-26 crop production per unit of labor 
available increased from 7 to 11 per cent over the aver- 
age for the five years 1917-21. These figures, more- 
over, do not increase the full increased efficiency, be- 
cause much labor formerly devoted to raising field 
crops has been diverted to the animal industries, where 
it contributes to the increase in output already men- 
tioned. Total agricultural production per unit of labor 


engaged increased about 18 per cent between these 
two periods. 


1928 PACK OF PEAS AT BORDEAUX, FRANCE 


ACKING of French peas “petits pois” of the 1928 
P crop by the dozen or more factories in the Bor- 
deaux region is now practically finished after 
about a month of activity since the season commenced, 
according to a report of June 18, from American Con- 
sul Lucien Memminger at Bordeaux. 


The crop as a whole was not sufficient for the 
needs of the packers, several of whom could not obtain 
the quantities desired to carry on operations at full ca- 
pacity. Statistics of the actual number of cases packed 
are not available, but the production is stated to have 


been no larger than last year, which was somewhat less 
than a normal year. 


Opening prices for the ‘new crop pack obtained 
from a reliable wholesale merchant and packers are 
found to be at least 15 per cent higher on most grades 


than the opening prices at approximately the same 
date last year. 


Because of the high prices asked by the farmers, 
local packers came to a joint agreement, during a cer- 
tain period, to refuse to buy pending lowering of grow- 
ers’ prices. During this interval packing operations 
actually ceased for several days. It is said to have 
been the first time that local packers have united for 
common action with respect to refusal of payment of 
prices demanded by the growers. 


A number of Bordeaux packers have branch fac- 
tories in Brittany, where the crop, which is invariably 
later than in the Gironde, has only just started. As 
the crop prospects for that region are reported to be 
favorable, it is said that Bordeaux firms will pack more 
than the usual quantities of Brittany peas this year in 
order to make up for the deficit in the Gironde produc- 
tion. In this way it is said the large firms hope to 
obtain a sufficient supply of goods to be able to meet 
their normal demands. No reliable information is avail- 
able locally in regard to the prospects for. the pea pack 


in the Paris region, which is also due to begin at an 
early date. 
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PENNSYLVANIA TO ENFORCE CORN BORER 
QUARANTINE, STARTING AUGUST 1 


OAD patrols in charge of the Federal Government 
R co-operating with the Pennsylvania State De- 

partment of Agriculture, will be stationed on all 
main traveled highways leading out of the European 
corn borer infested area, starting August 1, the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry said, in making public the plans 
for the summer and fall campaign against the corn 
borer. No permits of any kind will be issued for trans- 
porting field or sweet corn, broom corn, sorghum or 
sudan grass from the quarantined area. 

The present area which is known to be infested 
with the corn borer comprises all or portions of 42 
counties in the northwestern two-thirds of the Penn- 
sylvania Commonwealth. 

The most extensive scouting ever attempted to de- 
termine the extent and density of corn borer infesta- 
tion will be done this year. The Federal Government 
will have scouts cover every township outside the 
present known infested area, while the State Depart- 
ment will survey the area of light infestation to ascer- 
tain the density of infestation as a basis for future 
clean-up work. 

The clean-up work which was done by farmers 
during the past spring to destroy the over-wintering 
larvae of the borer, is reported as the most satisfac- 
tory ever carried out in Pennsylvania. All or portions 
of four counties in the extreme northwestern corner of 
the Commonwealth were in the designated clean-up 
area this year. 

The seriousness of the corn borer was brought 
vividly to the attention of farmers again last year 


. when corn growers in a fringe of territory along Lake 


Erie suffered heavy loss. It is said that this was prob- 
ably the result of borer moths coming in from the 
heavily-infested area across the lake in Canada, where 
no intensive clean-up work had been done. 
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DEATHS 


Charles R. Kirwan 


NE of the notable figures in the canning industry 

O of Baltimore, Charles R. Kirwan, died Saturday, 
August 4th, at his home, aged 69. 

He was one of the well-known canmakers of this 
section, operating under the name of Kirwan & Riggs, 
and was one of the firms absorbed by the American Can 
Company in 1901. Following that he built up the Na- 
tional Can Company, making some cans, but mainly 
buying them and reselling to the home canning con- 
cerns. Some few years ago that trade developed into 
quite a sizeable business, but of late has not been so 
pronounced. 


As a side line Mr. Kirwan liked to speculate in can- 
ned tomatoes, and often held large blocks of them, run- 
ning into the hundreds of thousands of cases. He was 
remarkably successful one year in this, but ultimately 
it is thought he lost heavily. His were the blocks often 
referred to in an ambiguous way, and undoubtedly 
the rumors often multiplied his real holdings several 
times over. 


He was of a cheerful, bright disposition, with 
many friends, and his passing will be mourned by all. 


J. E. Hoffecker 


R. J. E. Hoffecker, Secretary and Treasurer of the 

J. H. Hoffacker Canning Company, Smyrna, Del., 

died Sunday, August 5th, at his home. He was 

a brother of W. O. Hoffecker, long president of the Tri- 
State Packers Association, and always a prominent 
figure in Association work. 


Funeral services were held Wednesday, August 8, 


Maximum Strength 


800 Decatur Street 


The Corrugated Box Industry is 
one in which SIZE is essential to 
SERVICE—and—Hinde & Dauch 


Canned Goods — 
Have 40% EXTRA STURDINESS 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER COMPANY 
+5 Sandusky, Ohio 


are the largest producers of Corru- 
gated Fibre Shipping Boxes and 
packaging materials in the world. 


from his late residence, in Smyrna. ie 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Machinery 


For Sale—-Factories 


FOR SALE— 
1 Monitor String Bean Cutter. 
1 No. 10 Syruper. 
4 Peerless Huskers. 
2 Invincible Huskers. 
Address Box A-1591 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—200 gal. copper steam jacketed kettles, re- 
conditioned, excellent value. 
Address Box A-1593 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—2 Catsup Lines complete, which includes 
(6) No. 804 A-Adriance Hand Cappers, (2) 18 Tube 
Haller Fillers, (4) Ermold Labelers and necessary 
Conveyors. This equipment is located at Delaware 
shipping point. 

Address Box A-1600 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Two rebuilt Souder Continuous Cookers, 
475 can capacity. as new. Aisoone 325 can 
cooker in excellent condition. Bargains. 

Souder Mfg. Co., 
Bridgeton, N. J. 


FOR SALE—New Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles and 
Mixers, twelve sizes, 15 to 500 gallon, always in 
stock, all extra heavy and tested 225 pounds pres- 
sure. AlsoNew Copper Pulp Coils in stock, for 1000 
gallon tanks. 

Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
Kettle Manufacturers, Established 1876 


FOR SALE—One gallon, one standard Syruper new, 
never been used. 
Ayars Machine Co. 
Salem, N. J. 


FOR SALE—Three Kern Finishers. 
dition. 


In first class con- 


Edgar F. Hurff, 
Swedesboro, N. J. 


FOR SALE—Two No. 128 Max Ams Sanitary Can 
Closing Machines. No reasonable offer refused. 
National Can Co., 121 N. Caroline St., Baltimore, Md. 


To Represent Canners 


We want astrong connection to supply our require- 
ments in large quantities of Maryland, Delaware and 
Virginia, products. With competitive prices and 


quality, we can do a very large business. 
Address Box A-1598 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE— 


Modern Canning and Cold Storage Plant fully equip- 
ped, now in operation in heart of proven agricultural 
section of Flerida. Follow the trend of big business 
and come South and save production costs—benefit by 
low labor costs, low fuel costs and opportunity to 
operate twelve months each year. Write today for 
full information. 


Address Box A-1599, care of The Canning Trade. 


For Rent—Canning Factory 


FOR RENT— The Tomato Canning House at Warwick, 
Cecil County, Maryland. Shipping Point Middletown, . 
Delaware. Capacity 30,000 Cases No. 2 Tomatoes. 
Adequate acreage tomatoes for capacity business this 
year. Very superior quality raw stock. Abundant 
local labor also local superintendent if desired. Rental 
1 cent per case. This factory is equipped with neces- 
— machinery ready to run, except can closing mac- 

ines. 


John S. McDaniel & Co., Inc., 
Easton, Md. 
Agents for Owners. 


Positions— Wanted 


WANTED~— Position as Superintendent-Processor in up-to-date 
Cannery, where promotion will be possible. Age 38 years, 
American with twenty years experience in canning products, ten 
years of which time I have been Manager-Superintendent. Am 
steadily employed and references are available. 


Address Box B-1588 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—As Manager or Processor. A reliable 
packer of Peas and full line of Vegetables, fruits and table con- 
diments in tin and glass. Married man with family. A-1 re- 
ferences can be furnished. Available for immediate engage- 
ment. 

Address Box B-1581 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—As Production Manager or Superintendent. 
Have had twenty years experience packing corn, peas, tomatoes, 
string beans, beets, anda general line of canned vegetables. 
Capable of taking charge of factory or group of factories with 
large production. Specialized for a number of years in tomatoes 
and tomato products. Understand all branches of business from 
field to customers warehouse. Best of references. 

Address Post Office Box 296, Paris, Ky. 


POSITION WANTED-— By middle age gentleman. 
quality Pea packer. Very good any where'in plant. Knows all 
up to date machines. 20 years in the game. ill go anywhere. 


Address Box B-1578 care of The Canning Trade. 


This man is a 


WANTED—Position as Manager or Superintendent of Fruit and 
Vegetable canning plant, by married man, with 10 years experi- 
ence, thoroughly understand the growing of produce, packing, 
warehousing, and office word. Am thoroughly reliable and can 
furnish references. Satisfactory reason for making change. 

Address Box-B 1592 care of The Canning te. 
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Help Wanted MONARCH 
A Line-up for Economy 
In Tomato Operations 


Washing and Scalding equip- 
ment frequently represents an 
important factor between pro- 
fitable or unprofitable tomato 
operations. For the utmost 


WANTED—Good first class Supt. to take charge of corn Plant. 
Packing crushed corn August & September, State Age, Salary 
and experience. 


Charles Jarrell 
Hillsboro, Md. 


—Since 1913— Reference: National Bank of Baltimore 
CANNED FOODS BROKERS | COMMISSION MERCHANTS ee ae Send for booklet. 
9 
Howard E. Jones & Co., Inc. S.O.RANDALL's SON 
200-202 E. Lombard St. at Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. Baltimore Maryland 
MONARCH 


THE 1928 DIRECTORY OF CANNERS 


NOW READY 


A list of the canners of the United States, compiled by the National Canners Association, 
from Statistical Reports and such other reliable data. 19th Edition. 


Carefully prepared and up-to-date; lists corrected by Canners themselves; verified by com- 
s petent authorities. The various articles packed and other valuable information is given. 

Distributed free to members of the National Canners Association. Sold to all others at 
$2.00 per copy, postage prepaid. The book that is needed by all wholesale grocers, 
brokers, machinery and supply men, salesmen, and practically everybody interested in the 
% canning industry. Get your order in early 


National Canners Association, 1739 H St. N. W. Washington, D. C. 


Personal Checks Accepted 


1928 Model Viner 


MAXIMUM CAPACITY 
AT ALL BEATER SPEEDS 


CONSTANT speed drive to REEL thru 
roller chain and live travellers mounted 


on TIMKEN BEARING SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE speed drive to BEATER 
CYLINDER ONLY: 


7 Patented March 15, 1928 
zi (REEVES Transmission) 


CHISHOLM-RYDER COMPANY, Inc. | 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Green Bean Graders Can Markers Green Pea Viners 
Green Bean Cleaners Lift Trucks Green Pea Feeders 
Green Bean Cutters Conveyors Green Bean Snippers 


SPECIAL MACHINERY BUILT TO ORDER. 
SPECIAL AGENTS 


A K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. JAMES Q. LEAVITT CO. BROWN BOGGS FOUNDRY & MCH. CO., Ltd. 
Baltimore, Md. Ogden, Utah Hamilton, Ontario 
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CAN PRICES 


HANSEN 


MASTER - BUILT: 


Pea and Bean Filler 
Conveyor Boot 

Corn Cooker Filler 

Fruit and Vegetable Filler 
Automatic Tomato Filler 
Sanitary Can Washer 
Automatic Kraut Filler 
Beet Topper 


1928 Seasen Prices 


The American Can Company announces the 
following term contract prices, F.O.B. its 
factories, for Standard Sizes of Sanitary 
Cans for the Central and Eastern parts of 
the United States: 


Gallon Fillers No. 1 size.............. $14.85 per M. 
Potted Meat Filler 20.67 “ “ 
Automatic Quality Pea Grader 62.21 “ « 
Hansen Canning Machinery Corp. 
Cedarburg, Wis. 


The Livingston County 


Canning Co. 
HEMLOCK, :N. Y. 


Operated the Hydro Geared Grader 
last Year. We would refer all can- 
ners to them as to its capacity and . 


grading. 


The Sinclair-Scott Co. 


Wells & Patapeco Sts. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Your 
Product 
Uniformly 


Place the 
Saltinthe 
bottom of 
the empty 
can. This 
will elimi- 
nate the Salt Brine from 
being washedover the can 
when being capped and 
prevent rusting instorage. 


Use “CLEVO” which is heat, acid and rust 
resisting. 


INDIANAPOLIS [ANGSENKANP 


Flavor / 
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| CANNED FOOD PRICES 


; Prices given represent the lowest figure general] 
’ y quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms ‘ unl 
otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. Many canners get higher prices ty Siete pow vogue few 
may take less for a personal reason, but these prices re resent t the eneral market at this date ' oleae 
Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: tThomas J. Mee oward E. Jones & Co. ; 
New York prices corrected by our Special Correspondent. “N. indicates f. b. factory 
Canned Vegetables CANNED VEGETABLES—Continued CANNED FRUITS—Continued 
Balto. N.Y. Balto. N.Y. 
ASPARAGUS® (California) SAUER KRAUT+ Seconds, Yellow, No. 1.85 1.45 
Balto. N.Y. Standard, No. 2 Selected Yellow, No, 8 
Peeled, No. 244 $8.50 No. 3 1.15 Unpelled 
Large, No. $8.65 No. 10 25 8.76 
Peeled, ‘No. 18.60 SPINACHt 4.75 5.00 
Small, No. 2% 1.00 1.10 Standards, No. 2, in 1.05 
Green Mammoth, No. $8.50 No. 1.40 1.45 No. 3 
Medium, No. 2% No. 10 1.45 1.50 Seconds, No. 3, in 
Small, No. 2% 4.50 4.90 No. 8, in Syru 
Tips, White, Mammoth, No. 1 {2.80 SUCCOTASH$ Extra ra Standards, in Syrup, 
mal. o. 1 8q 3.0 tandard Green Corn, a 
m Corn, Green Limas California Bartletts, Standard, 244.. ...... 2.15 
Standard Green Corn, Dried Limas.. 1.20 1.30 Faney 2.85 
BAKED BEAMS (Triple) No. 2 (with tomatoes). Standard, No. 16 
KE + SWEET POTATOES+ PINEAPPLE* 
Plain, No. 1 60.65 Standard, No. 2 80 90 Bahama, Sliced, Bxtra, No. 2 1.75 
No. 2 No. 2% Grated, Extra, No. 2... 
No. 3 No. 3 Sliced, Extra Standard, 
No. 3 1.60 1.70 TOMATOESt Sliced, Standard 230 
No. 10 4.50 5.00 Extra Standard, No. 2. Sliced, Extra, No. 2...... 
Stringless Stand. Cut Green No. 2... .90 1.50 1.25 16. 
Standard Cut Green, No. 10... Eastern Pie, Water No. 10. 
Standard Whole Green, No. 2 1.10 Porto Rico, No. 
Standard Cut Wax, No. 2 St + Be 
Limas, Fancy Green, No. 1 -60 -65 ack, Water, No. 2 
Limas, Fancy Green, No. 2........ 2.20 -60 -65 Black No. 2 
Standard White and Green, N 1.20 1.40 No. BG oo Red, No. 
Standard W White and Green, No.10 7.50 Red, Water, No. 10 
Standard, No. 10 4.76 Out w 1.20 snssoe Preserved, No. 1 1.12% 
F. O. B. Co. Preserved, No. 2 
BEETS¢ No. 10 3.75 4.00 Extra, Preserved, No. 1... 1.30 
F. O. B. Co. 3.45 3.90 Extra, Preserved, No. 2 220 2. 
Baby, No. 2 1.75 1.85 Standard, Water, No. 10 
2—15, No. 2 TOMATO PUREE? FRU 
15—20, No. 8 Standard No. 1, Whole Stock 55 
Cut, No. 2 — No. 10, Whole Stock 3.50 
Cut, No. 10 Standard No. 1, "50 14.75 18.75 
Whole, No. 10. 4.25 4.75 No. 10 Trimmings 8.25 
5 .00 
on Canned Fish 
Standard Sliced, No. 1,00 110 Canned Fruits 
Sliced, No. 1 4.00 4.50 10 oz. 1.00 1.10 
Standard Diced, APPLES* (F. 0. B. Factory) 15 oz. 1.25 1.45 
Diced, No. 00 4.50 17 oz. 
Maine, No. 10 1.80 1.50 
CORN¢ Michigan, No. “10 19 oz. 
ew Yor o. 10 
Standard ‘sho: peg, No. 2 1.20 Flats, 1-Ib. cases, 4 doz. 
Extra Standard Shoeper, Nov 1.80 APRICOTS®* (California) Y-lb. eases, 4 doz “230 
Fancy 1.50 Standard, No. 2% 2.50 2.80 
Choice, No. 2 2.85 2.75 Standards, 4 oz 1.35 1.45 
Standard, Crushed, ‘No. 2... 1.05 Faney, No. 2 1.45 1.55 
Extra Crushed, .No. 1.05 BLACKBERRIES" 10 oz. 2/90 310 
F. 0. B 1.00 1.16 Standard, No. 2 185 1.45 Selects, 6 oz — 
‘o. 10 6.75 Red Alaska, 3.50 3.00 
Standard, Split, No. 1.00 1.15 No. 2 Preserv Flat, No. 
Split No. 10 8.25 8.60 No. 2, in Syrup ohoe, Tall, 
MIXED VEGETABLES¢ BLUEBERRIES* Flat, No. 3 
Standard, No. 2 92% 1.10 Maine, No. 2 Pink, Tall, No. 1 ry ae 
OKRA AND TOMATOES¢ Standard, Red, Water, No. Boe 1.40 1.50 edium Red, Tall 2:50 
Standard, No. 2 135 185 White Syrup, No. 2 ~ 1.75 1.80 SHRIMP* 
No. 10 Extra Preserved, No. 1.75 Dry, NO. 1.70 
Red Pitted, No. 12:50 14.00 1.85 1.75 
PEAS¢ Sour Pitted Red, (Domestic), per case 
No. 1 Sieve, No. 2 1.30 California Standard on, Me., 1927 pack 
No. 2 Sieve, No. 2 1.25 Fancy, No. 2% 3:20 
FO. B. Co . 1.25 GOOSEBERRIES* % Oil, Tomato, Garton............. Out bp 
cove Standard, No. 1.10 1.20 Mustard, Out 
No. 4 Sieve’ No 2 No. 10 5.50 5.75 Oil, Carton as 
F. 0. B. Go 87% PEACHES* Mustard, Keyless 
No. 5 Sieve, No. 2 . California, per $16.00 
3 California Standard, No. 2%, ¥.C. 1.90 1.90 Oval, No. 1 $4.60 
No. 4 Sieve, No. 10 4.75 6.25 Choice, No. 246, Y. Cussssssssereeseeees 2.10 2.05 TUNA FISH (California), per case ‘ 
E. J. Standard, No. 4 Sieve, No. 1... .70 .75 NO. 2.85 White, Ys 
E. J. Extra Std., No. 2 Sieve, No.1 ... ‘90 Mxtra Sliced Ye ‘Ne. 1. 1.20 White, 
Fancy Pols, No Standard “White, No. 160 White, is 
PUMPKIN¢ E Standard White. No. 3. Blue Fin, %s 
Standard, No. 8 Seconds, White, No. 
tandard Yellow, No. 8......... 1.90 ... Yellow, 1s 
18.50 
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“B Cans are Best Cans” 


CANS 


ARE TIGHT 


EMPTY OR FILLED 
THEY ARE NOT TIGHT 
ENOUGH TO PREVENT YOU 
FROM GETTING OUT OF 
EACH CAN 


SATISFACTION 
QUALITY 
PROMPT SERVICE 
PERSONAL ATTENTION 


Your Requirements are Saf 
hen Placed in Our Hands 


Metal Package Corporation " 


(BOYLE CAN PLANT ) 
811 SOUTH WOLFE ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 


MASPETH, N. Y. 110 EAST 42nd. Street. New York City Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“B Cans are Best Cans” 
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BALTIMORE, AUGUST 13, 1928 


Canning Season of 1928 Now On for All Items—Heavy 
Work Will Not Occur for a Fortnight—Early Crop 
of Tomatoes Not Good—Corn Crop Making 
Good Progress—Too Hot for Buying 
or Selling or Anything Else 


ACKING—The 1928 canning season may be said 

to be open all down the line now, as some corn 

and some tomato canners have been able or are 
about ready to start operations for the season. Peas, 
some small fruits, beans and many other items have 
already had attention, and these two great staples are 
the last, though the most important, of the lot to get 
going. So it may be said that the season is on. But 
it will be some little while before any canners are in 
full blast, and for many it may be a couple of weeks 
before they can turn a wheel. 

New packed beans, peas and fruits have appeared 
on the market and even new packed tomatoes, for 
there has been some packing in this line. A particular 
section, down in Virginia, where tomatoes ripen early, 
and where growers have found that they can grow in 
time to catch much of the so-called fresh market, they 
can the crop as soon as it gets too far advanced for 
shipment, or the fresh market becomes overstocked. 
They have done that in recent years and they did it 
this year. The output, of course, is small, less than a 
hundred thousand cases packed by a score of small 
canners. And the quality is seldom anything to brag 
about, the tomatoes being off color as a rule, and grad- 
ing only about good seconds. But some of these have 
found their way to market, and it seems to be an invio- 
lable rule that when new packed goods appear the 
prices on old spots must be declined. These traders 
seem puzzled when you asked them why this is done, 
but they do it, and seem to think that it ought to be 
done. That will account for the week’s cut in tomato 
prices, No. 2’s to 7214c to 75c. Spot supplies and the 
market condition ought to cause advances in tomato 
prices, but here are new goods! The tomato market 
knows nobody’s rule. 


The coming week will find quite a number of to- 
mato canners at work, in a small way, as the crop is 
not ready in full. Many counted upon the early plant- 


ings, but these, apparently, will give them nothing. 
We have seen lots of tomato fields red with unpicked 
tomatoes, with the plants practically all dead with the 
blight. They are the early ones and they will do no- 
body any good. The later crop is coming on nicely, in 
the intense heat, and there would seem to be good 
promise of good yields, but upon a much smaller acre- 
age than usual, and. with not nearly as many canners to 
work upon them. The number of idle tomato canners 
this season is anything but small. It will cut a heavy 
figure in the ultimate result. 

The Missouri-Arkansas canners have the right 
idea: and that is that tomato prices are bound to be 
better, and they are, therefore, refusing to accept fur- 
ther future business at the present prices. A little 
backbone will bring the results they rightfully expect. 

Corn—The corn canners will have to go carefully 
about their job this season. The acreage is just about 
the same as it was in 1926, something over 300,000 
acres, and the crop, after a very poor start, is making 
excellent progress right now, under the heat and fre- 
quent rains in most corn sections. You reca’! they 
packed about 19,000,000 cases in 1926, and there is no 
need for that many this year. The-one way to avoid 
this danger is to pack the corn of very fine quality. 
That means to get it in at the right time, and only 
enough to permit its proper handling. And that means 
that some fields must be allowed to go uncut. Better 
leave it in the fields than to get it into cans and break 
the market on all the pack. The corn market is not 
strong and we are not telling the buyers anything they 
do not know. 

There are no changes of note in the prices this 
week, but it is weak, ard there are rumors of special 
sales at low prices. These are to be taken with a big 
grain of salt, but there has been a good deal of sacrific- 
ing in canned corn everywhere recently. Play the 
game carefully and don’t take chances this year, for 
the banks are not inclined to carry you, and then where 
will you go? Again we repeat: better a small pack 
at a profit, than a large pack at a loss. We are speak- 
ing to canners, who are our readers, and whose inter- 
ests we try to serve. 


Beans—A great many string bean canners have 
finished up their packs and most of them have secured 


only about half what they expected. And yet the 


market is a little weak this week. They have slipped 
back to 90c for standard cuts, as against 95c last week. 
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Don’t know why, unless it is a sort of “come on” to 
create business in a very dull buying time. In these 
dog-days, with the temperatures running higher in this 
section than they have over such a prolonged period 
for possibly forty years, no one wants to buy, and any 
order has to be forced upon the market. It’s too dinged 
hot for buying or selling or writing or anything else, 
and it has been going on this way for a solid month 
and more, and humanity is about exhausted. We seem 
to have had more than our fair share of it in this 
immediate section, but we have had no corner on it 
by any means, and all sections have felt it and are 
feeling it. We seem to be getting the heat in a bunch, 
making up for the lack of it noted early in the spring. 

So you are getting market news right hot off the 
griddle, but if the quality is somewhat poor, please 
have patience. When the cool days come again, if 
they ever do, you will find trading greatly improved. 

Conditions—The canners are not worse off than 
many other industries, especially the growers. Prices 
are not rich with profits but in the main they are not 
showing losses. But look at the poor potato growers, 
who have had a too bountiful crop and are now hold- 
ing the ’taters in stock on their farms waiting a price 
that will pay freight. And yet white potatoes are 
selling in the retail stores at 15c per quarter. peck, 
when these growers are not able to get over $1 per 
barrel for them. 


Wagon loads of apples are being carted about the 
streets by the growers and offered at 25c to 30c per 
five-eighths basket, and selling slowly. Same thing 
with cantaloupes. And the wheat and cotton men are 
not very tickled over their conditions, as you well know. 
Even the poor gamblers in Wall Street are being put 
to their wit’s end through the raise in the money rates 
and the consequent inability to trade. It is well to 
look about you once in a while and see what the other 
fellow is doing, and if you do that your situation will 
not appear so bad, not by a jugfull. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Selmon Prices What Market Expected—Buyers Con- 
firming Orders at New Fruit Prices—Steady Buy- 
ing of Tomatoes—Shortness of Fancy Peas 
Worries Market—Some Beans Offered at 
Low Prices—Shrimp Very Firm— 
Pineapple Firm 

New York, August 9, 1928. 
S ALMON PRICES—Announcement of opening 


prices on Alaska salmon was the outstanding fea- 


ture of the market this week. The prices were 
about in line with the expectations of the trade. Steady 
buying of staple canned foods, excepting corn, has con- 
tinued in the remainder of the market, with a steady 
undertone prevailing on most lines. Fruit business has 
been fair. 


Salmon—Alaska packers have established the 
market for new reds at $2.35 per dozen, this quotation 
applying to featured brands, with some of the minor 
interests offering to book business at 10 cents under 
this figure. On pinks the market has opened at $1.65. 
There has been no rush to buy at the opening basis; on 
the contrary, buyers are holding off with great una- 
nimity, and sentiment is strongly inclined to look for 
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a downward revision. Buyers anticipate an ultimate 
market of $2.25 on leading brands of red salmon, and 
$1.50 to $1.55 on pinks, and until the market is more in 
line with their views are not inclined to operate. This 
situation does not hold true of Columbia river chinooks, 
however, the outlook favoring short deliveries on this 
latter pack. 

Fruits—Moderate coverage on California canned 
fruits on the basis of opening prices announced last 
week has been seen this week, with the situation un- 
changed. Buyers are hoping to fill a small part of their 
season’s requirements with stocks purchased from 
small independent California packers, and have been 
awaiting some price shading by the latter to make such 
purchases attractive. Thus far, however, the market 
has shown no tendency to weaken. The larger packers 
have received a sizable number of confirmations on 
their future orders, in addition to considerable new 
business. California canned fruit stocks held locally 
are not burdensome, and jobbers will be badly in need 
of replacement stocks of some grades by the time first 
shipments of new California packs reach their ware- 
houses. The retail trade, it is reported, is placing busi- 
ness on new pack fruits in substantial volume. 

Southern Tomatoes—Steady buying continues to 
cut into the supply of carryover tomatoes, and the mar- 
ket has certainly not lost ground this week. Standard 
1s are doing a little better, owing to the close cleanup 
of spot holdings, and the market is steady at 60 cents, 
cannery. Standard 2s continue held at 75c, with 3s at 
$1.15 and 10s $3.50 at plants. Futures offer out at 4714 
to 50c for 1s (mainly the latter figure) ; 75c for 2s, 
$1.15 for 3s and $3.50 for 10s, with a little buying 
being done. With the start of the canning season 
about at hand, buyers are displaying a little more in- 
terest in reports regarding the progress of the crop. 

Western Tomatoes—Indiana packers are quoting 
futures at 85c for 2s, $1.25 for 3s and $4.00 for 10s, at 
canneries, with spot 2s still to be had in a small way at 
80 to 8214¢ per dozen. The California situation is with- 
out change, prices holding steady under fair buying. 

Peas—Reports from Wisconsin indicate that the 
supply of fancy peas unsold in packers’ hands by the 
time packing ends will be rather light, with some pros- 
pect of a higher market. Standards and extra stand- 
ards, however, promise to be in good supply. Southern 
peas have been moving out in continued fair volume, 
with the market steady at 90 to 95c for standard 4s 
Alaskas, with offerings at the inside figure by no means 
plentiful. Southern packers are reported in fairly 
good position with respect to unsold stocks. 

Corn—Both spots and futures are neglected, and 
movement this week has been extremely limited. Can- 
ners quote spot 2s at 90c factory in most cases, but 
8714c is not difficult to do, and buyers believe that 85c 
would bring out considerable stocks of Southern pack. 
On Western corn offerings of 85c are being freely made 
on both spots and futures, with few takers. The fancy 
corn situation has remained steady to strong. 

Stringless Beans— Offerings of cut stringless 
beans for prompt delivery are heard at 90 to 95c per 
dozen, but many canners continue withdrawn entirely 
from the spot market, and are devoting most of their 
attention to packing against future orders. There is a 
fair inquiry for prompt shipment stocks of good qual- 
ity at the 90c level. 

Sardines—Maine packers thus far have main- 
tained their prices at unchanged levels, and the pack 
has not developed as rapidly as had been looked for. 
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quotations may be looked for before the close of the 
season, and are adhering to a hand-to-mouth buying 
policy on all grades. California sardines have been 
strengthened somewhat by heavier buying during re- 
cent weeks. 

Shrimp — Firm prices continue to prevail on 
shrimp, and stocks are by no means liberal. It is 
thought that the hurricane which swept the South At- 
lantic coast a few days ago has interrupted fishing op- 
erations, and that the catch may be further curtailed. 
Packers expect difficulty in filling all of their future or- 
ders, and are not anxious to take on additional business 
until their future sales are taken care of. 

Pineapple—A firmer market has developed, fol- 
lowing annoyncement by the Hawaiian Pineapple Com- 
pany that it will be forced to make pro-rata deliveries 
on the more popular sizes and grades. There is a good 
demand for spot stocks, particularly fancy 2s and 214s 
sliced, stocks of which are of but moderate proportions. 
Crushed pineapple is selling in larger quantities, and 
the market is strong. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


By “Wrangler,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Weather So Warm You Can Hear the Corn Growing— 
Alaska Pea Crop Disappointing—Standard 
Spot Corn Is Scarce—1927 Tomatoes 
Cleaned Up—News Items 

Chicago, August 9, 1928. 


ENERAL—The good old summer time has come 
(5 and the people of Chicago are enjoying an oppor- 

tunity to perspire—one they have not had before 
for nearly a year. The weather is warm and the grow- 
ers say that you can hear the corn growing when 
conditions are quiet at night. We had several fine 
rains and the weather for the production of canning 
crops is ideal. The canners of Wisconsin are busy 
finishing up their pack of late or sweet peas, and re- 
ports are to the effect that the quality of the crop is 
fine and the yield good. The Alaska pea crop was a 
little disappointing, as weather conditions during its 
growth and packing were not ideal. 

Canned Corn—The spot canned corn is quiet and 
just a little easy as to price on account of the near ap- 
proach of the output of the 1928 pack, which is ex- 
pected about the 1st or 10th of September. Growing 
conditions of the corn crop are now fine and the dam- 
ages resulting in the early season from too much cold, 
too much rain and a washing out and destruction of 
planted fields, are being counteracted just a little by 
the improved growing conditions now existing. ; 

Spot canned corn of the 1927 pack is selling fre- 
quently, but in small quantities, and usually from 
stocks stored in warehouses at Chicago, in lots from 
100 to 500 cases. I have heard of very few shipments 
in carload lots made from the canneries recently to 
Chicago buyers. 

Prices on spot canned corn are said to range from 
8214c¢ to 85c f. o. b. canneries for standard. The stand- 
ard grade is quite scarce. Fancy Country Gentleman 
can be bought at $1.10 per dozen f. o. b. canneries in 
carload lots. 


All grades and holdings of spot canned corn, how- 
ever, are scarce and a little hard to find, and it is evi- 
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| Buyers, however, continue to hold the belief that lower 


dent that there is going to be a very close clean-up of 
1927 pack from first hands in the Central West. 

Canned Peas—New peas are arriving and, though 
the standard grade of Alaska of the new pack is some- 
what disappointing as to quality, still it is selling, be- 
cause that grade is scarce and but very little of it is 
left of the 1927 pack. 

Buyers are giving preference in their purchases to 
1927 pack of all grades of peas from the fact that the 
quality of that pack was very fine in Alaska or early 
peas, and as the quality of the Alaska. early pack of 
the 1928 output cannot be so commended. Brokers 
and canners both claim that the 1927 pack of peas will 
be well cleaned up by the 1st of September and the 
buyers will have to rely altogether upon the 1928 pack. 

Canned Tomatoes—No new pack tomatoes of the 
1928 pack are expected to arrive in Chicago before the 
1st of September, probably not quite so soon as that. 
The reports from the Missouri and Arkansas section 
are to the effect that spot or 1927 pack is well cleaned 
up and that the yield of 1928 pack is a little uncertain, 
to such an extent that the canners are not disposed to 
sell futures of the new pack until orders now on hand 
are filled. 

The reports from Indiana in relation to canned 
tomatoes are to the effect that 1927 pack is well sold 
out and there are very few offerings, although there 
are still a few to be had, especially in No. 2 size and a 
few in No. 10 size. Indiana canners are not urging 
their brokers to sell offerings of 1928 pack, as the dam- 
age to the crop from early unfavorable weather is 
problematical, and they really don’t know what to an- 
ticipate in the way of yield. Several Indiana canners 
announce that they will be able to begin shipping 
canned tomatoes about September lst, and the whole- 
sale grocers are not buying spot stock freely on that 
account. 

The supply of spot stock in canned tomatoes is 
being bought altogether ex-warehouse Chicago from 
consigned stocks held here for account of Eastern 
canning establishments. 

News Items—H. R. Burr, executive secretary of 
the Wisconsin Canners’ Association, arrived in Chicago 
August 8th. He flew into town from Madison, Wis., 
where his headquarters are, in an aeroplane and came 
to my office, and stated that he had secured for the 
Wisconsin Canners’ Association 20 new freight cars 
for the transportation of the 1928 pack of canned 
feods from Wisconsin to customers, which is now get- 
ting under way. On these new freight cars on the 
sides are painted large signs reading “Wisconsin Can- 
ners’ Association, packers of finest peas, corn and 
vegetables produced in the world,” or words to that 
effect. This is a great piece of enterprise on the part 
of the Wisconsin Canners’ Association, and its execu- 
tive secretary; they have secured 300 cars so far, but 
will have others coming right along sufficient to ship 
out the entire Wisconsin production of her canners. 
This is magnificent, practical advertising and all con- 
nected with it are entitled to wide praise. 

The Durand-McNeil-Horner Company, of Chicago, 
has bought out the stock. good-will, etc., of the J. G. 
Neumeister Company, of Chicago, and the stock of the 
Neumeister Company is this week being removed to 
the warehouse of the Durand-McNeil-Horner Company. 

Durand-McNeil-Horner Company will take into 
their employment the salesmen of J. G. Neumeister 
Company, and in that way secure the business and 
patronage of their big line of customers. J. G. Neu- 
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meister Company has been in existence many years 
in Chicago and has acquired a great reputation as a 
fine fancy grocery and importation house. Its reputa- 
tion has been established all throughout the United 
States as a handler and importer of fine fancy gro- 
ceries to such an extent that it classifies itself at “The 
Fancy Grocery House of America.” This acquisition 
of business will add enormously to the prestige and 
distribution of Durand-McNeil-Horner Company. 


THE GULF STATES MARKET 


By BAYOU 
Special Correspondent of ‘“‘The Canning Trade” 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Receipts of Okra at Factories Slow—Okra and Tomato 
Soup Growing in Popularity—No Sweet Potatoes 
Being Canned—Oysters Out of Date in High 
Temperatures—Shrimp Too Small As 
Yet—Pineapple Pear Crop Good 

Mobile, Ala., August 9, 1928. 


KRA—tThe okra pack is slow in getting started 
6) this year, and the receipts at the factories have 

been coming in slow—really much slower than 
was anticipated. The pack was expected to be well 
under way by the latter part of July, and it looks as 
though it will be next week before any amount of okra 
will be received at the canneries, and the factories have 
been running in low gear so far this season. It is dif- 
ficult to say at this time what the crop yield will be, 
because the crop is delayed. Weather conditions are 
favorable enough, but what is holding back the plants 
is the perplexing phase of the situation. In the case 
of the stringless beans, the heavy rains and cold 
weather were readily accepted as the causes for the 
delay and the poor crop yield, but as these same un- 
favorable weather conditions don’t exist now, the cause 
remains unsolved at this time in the case of the okra 
pack. 


It looks as though that the okra and tomato soup 
will in a few years hence be as popular as the tomato 
soup is today, because aside from the okra having cer- 
tain health food qualities, its mixture in goodly quan- 
tity in the tomato soup will bring about a change in 
the flavor which will be relished by those on tomato 
diet. Under the circumstances, it would not be sur- 
prising to see the okra and tomato soup pack on the 
-market soon. Prices of okra are as follows: Cut okra, 
No. 2 cans, $1.10 per dozen; No. 21% cans, $1.35 per 
dozen, and No. 10 cans, $4.50 per dozen. Baby Pod 
okra (whole), No. 2 cans, $1.35 per dozen; No. 214 
cans, $1.60 per dozen, and No. 10 cans, $5.50 per dozen. 
Okra and tomato sauce is the same price as Baby Pod 
okra. All prices are f. o. b. cannery. ‘ 


Sweet Potatoes—There was a slight movement of 
sweet potatoes this week, but this can hardly be 
classed as a demand for them right now, and no de- 
mand or activity in the movement of sweet potatoes 
is expected until the raw stock gets lower and the con- 
sumers fall back on the pack in the warehouses. 


This may happen sooner than it is looked for, be- 
cause the crop may be shorter than expected, and there 
are no sweet potatoes being canned here. At any rate, 
the packers don’t appear to be very much concerned 
over the inactivity of the canned sweet potatoes at 
present, and they evidently have the situation well in 
hand by their refusal to can any sweet potatoes this 


year. The price is $1.10 per dozen for No. 214 cans, 
f. o. b. factory. ; 
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Oysters—With the thermometer playing around 
90 degrees, the ice cream and soft drink salesman has 
much easier sailing than the oyster salesman and the 
buyer that places an order for oysters this kind of 
weather and at this time of the year is because he sees 
the writing on the wall, and he is playing the “safety- 
first” game. His foresightedness will be rewarded, 
because the time is not very far off when the move- 
ment of oysters will start in earnest and the stock in 
the warehouses will be cleaned out in comparatively 
short time. The market is strong at the following 
prices: 4-oz. cans, $1.35 per dozen; 5-oz. cans, $1.45 
per dozen; 8-oz. cans, $2.70 per dozen, and 10-oz. cans, 
$2.90 per dozen, f. o. b. factory. 

Shrimp—tThe shrimp are working into the bays, 
but due to the fact that they are the first of the season, 
they are small size and not desirable to the seafood 
factories. While the seafood canneries are scheduled 
to start packing shrimp about August 15th, yet there 
is no fixed date and all depends on the class of shrimp 
to be had. If the shrimp are too small the middle of 
August, the factories will not start operations until 
the shrimp get of a suitable size, which may carry the 
opening date into September. They are getting some 
large shrimp in Louisiana, near New Orleans, but 
small shrimp is all to be found on the Mississippi and 
Alabama coasts. As a conseqwence of this, very few 
shrimp are now being caught here, because the seafood 
factories are not operating and the raw shippers buy 
only a very limited quantity of these small shrimp, as 
they do not stand shipment, but will mash up and tear 
up in transit. The only time that a raw shipper has 
a chance to sell small shrimp is when the market is 
completely cleaned up on large shrimp, and even then 
the trade takes them very cautiously. It may be that 
the trade would take more of the small shrimp if the 
raw shrimp meat was packed in No. 1 cans or smaller 
size cans packed in ice, so that the meat would stand 
shipment and not mash up and tear up in transit like 
it does when shipped loose, raw, headless, in boxes and 
barrels, like it is done now. 

Pears—The shipment of pineapple pears to the 
raw market is increasing and. several car loads moved 
this past week. Some of the pear groves are very pro- 
lific—the limbs of the trees bending low with the 
weight of the fruit; other groves are not showing up 
so well and fruit scarce, while still others have trees 
with an abundance of beautiful foliage and hardly any 
fruit. However, the quality of the fruit is very good. 

A few pears have been received at some of the 
canneries this week, but they have been used mostly to 
be put up as samples, and the pack will hardly start 
before the latter part of this month or the first part 
of September. The demand for the pineapple pears is 
increasing each year and there will be a good many 
more pears canned in this section this year than there 
were last year, and orders are coming in right along. 
The following are the prices of pineapple pears: No. 2 
cans, $1.10 per dozen; No. 214 cans, $1.35 per dozen, 
and No. 10 cans, $4.75 per dozen. 

Misery Loves Company—The seafood canneries 
in the Gulf Coast States who have been hit so hard 
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this year by the lack of oysters and shrimp to pack, 
may take consolation in the fact that the Maine sar- 
dine industry in the East has been hard hit, too, on 
account of scarcity of sardines. 

; The report comes that only five out of nine sar- 
dine canneries in Maine have been able to operate so 
far this season up to the last of June, and those five 
operated only part time. It seems that the canning 
industry in Maine and in Canada is in an unsettled 
condition, because aside from the scarcity of fish, the 
canneries are holding back any expansion, awaiting to 
see what effect the Cooper Dam project will have on 
the bay fisheries, as some fear that the change may be 
disastrous to the sardine fisheries. 


| THE OZARK MARKET 


By OZARKO 
Special Correspondent Canning Trade.” 


Fine Growing Weather—Not Possible to Start Before 
August 15th—Acreage About 75% of Last Year— 
No Change in Spot or Future Prices—Bean 
Pack Over—But Half Pack—Blackberry 
Prices—Many Canning Factories Idle 

Springfield, Mo., August 9, 1928. 


] EATHER— There was plenty of rainfall 
throughout the Ozarks the past week. This 
Thould prove very beneficial to the fields of to- 

matoes and farm crops of all kinds. 


Tomato Crop—On the earliest setting of tomato 
plants there is beginning to appear an occasional ripe 
tomato. This acreage, however, will not be producing 
sufficient ripe fruit to justify any canner starting his 
factory for a light run earlier than the 15th inst. From 
the earliest fields that were set with plants canners 
must depend upon this acreage for their packing of 
tomatoes in August, and same must necessarily be very 
light. What tomatoes are packed in August will be in 
short piece day runs, probably. about twice each week. 
The very latest setting of plants has shown some im- 
provement, but very light setting of tomatoes on the 
vines up to this time. There will probably be no ripe 
fruit from this late setting before September Ist. Ex- 
perienced tomato growers and canners are free to state 
that on this late acreage referred to they can only ex- 
pect a very light tonnage yield per acre. 


Tomato Acreage—Taking the Arkansas-Missouri 
Ozark packing district as a whole, it seems somewhat 
doubtful about the total tomato acreage being more 
than a 75 per cent acreage as compared with that of 
last year. With this plain statement of actual facts, 
it is plain to be seen that it will not be possible for Mis- 
souri and Arkansas canners to put up more than a very 
moderate size pack of tomatoes this year. 


Spot Tomatoes—There are so few cars of spot to- 
matoes left in the hands of Missouri and Arkansas can- 
ners unsold that the number of cars is insignificant. It 
is safe to predict that these few cars of spots will be 
sold and shipped out before the end of August. 

Spot Prices—There are a few mixed cars of spot 
tomatoes in Arkansas—No. 1 standard, 10 0z., 55c; No. 
2 standard, 80c—sold only subject to holders’ approval 
of assortment. There are also just a few straight cars 
of No. 2 standards held in another part of Arkansas 
district at 7714c to 80c factory point. There are a few 
cars of spot 2s standards held by Missouri canners, 
mostly in cans with cleaned up ends, and in some in- 
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stances with gold or blue lacquered ends, at 75c factory 
points. There are also unsold in Missouri a few 
straight cars of 3s standards which can be bought at 
$1.05 to $1.10 f. 0. b. shipping points. Sizes not men- 
— are not obtainable now in the Ozark packing dis- 
rict. 

Future Tomatoes—While most canners in the 
Ozarks have no offerings of future tomatoes on the 
market, at the same time there are a few canners who 
would likely consider confirming sale of just a few cars 
at the following range of prices: 

No. 1 standard, 10 0z., 4714 to 50c; No. 303 cans, 
70c to 7214c; No. 2 standards, 75c to 7714c; No. 214 
standards, $1.05 to $1.0714; No. 10 standards, $3.50 
to $3.75, f. o. b. factory points Arkansas or Missouri. 
wherever it would be possible to find canners who 
would be willing to confirm sales at the range of prices 
mentioned. 

We find in contact with canners who have no offer- 
ings of future tomatoes on the market that every one of 
these canners firmly believe that there will be an ad- 
vancing market on tomatoes of this year’s pack. 

Green Beans—The packing of green beans from 
the spring acreage is now at its end. The excessive 
rainfall continuing throughout the month of June re- 
sulted in a short pack of green beans, and we doubt if 
the pack for the entire district will figure more than 50 
per cent pack when the acreage is considered. 

Spot Green Beans—There are just a few canners 
in the district who will have one or two surplus cars of 
beans to sell. We quote the present market prices: 

2s standard, cut, 90c to 95c doz.; 2s extra stand- 
ard, cut, 95c to $1.00 doz.; 10 standard, cut, $4.50 to 
$4.75 per doz.; 10 extra standard, cut (if obtainable), 
$4.75 to $5.00 doz. ; 2s extra standard, whole, $1.10 doz. 
If any No. 10 extra standard, whole, are obtainable, the 
price would be not less than $5.50. These prices f,,0. b. 
Missouri or Arkansas. 

Fall Bean Acreage—A few canners have con- 
tracted some bean acreage for fall packing. We have 
been unable to obtain any definite information as to the 
extent of this fall bean acreage. If we should be for- 
tunate enough to have favorable weather conditions 
during the fall months for the growing of green beans, 
there are a number of canners who will likely pack 
quite a few cars. 

Blackberries—Canners who have been packing 
blackberries have completed this pack, and we find 
there are a few surplus cars yet unsold. The lowest 
prices at which blackberries can be bought range: No. 
2 standard water, E-L cans, $1.15 to $1.25 dozen; No. 
10 standards, water, E-L cans, $5.25 to $5.50 dozen, 
f. o. b. factory points. 


There are just a few cars of No. 2 blackberries 
left in Missouri canners’ hands unsold, and a very lim- 
ited number of cars still unsold in the hands of Arkan- 
sas canners. The packs of blackberries in the district 
from which we have cut samples show the canners 
made every effort to pack well-filled cans, and we be- 
lieve that jobbers who draw blackberries from the 
Ozarks will be more than pleased with the quality of 
the stock delivered. 

No. 303 Cans—We made mention of this size can 
in our last week’s letter, in order to convey the infor- 
mation to the buyers who were not familiar with this 
size can. Only a few canners in Missouri and Arkan- 
sas will pack any fruits and vegetables this season in 
the 303 cans, but they all claim that they are satisfied 
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this will become a very popular seller, as the tendency 
of the consuming public is shown as taking staple can- 
ned food products in smaller size cans than was the 
case five or ten years ago. If it should happen that 
No. 2 standard tomatoes from the 1928 pack should ad- 
vance to the basis of 80c factory points, there would be 
a scramble among jobbing grocers to buy tomatoes in a 
smaller size can, in order to maintain popular prices on 
canned tomatoes to satisfy the retail grocers. 

Idle Factories—In our last week’s letter we made 
mention of the fact that a good many canning factories 
will stand idle this season. We talked to a very promi- 
. nent Missouri canner since we wrote our last week’s 
market letter, and this canner is the owner of six fac- 
tories, all in Missouri. He stated that three of his fac- 
tories would be allowed to stand idle, and that he did 
not have for the three factories he would operate any 
more acreage of tomatoes than he really needed at his 
largest factory. We could give other similar illustra- 
tions, but it seems needless at this time. 

Canners’ Meetings—The boards of directors of the 
several canners’ associations in the Ozarks are holding 
their regular weekly meetings, and these boards of di- 
rectors are keeping in close touch not only with the 
crop conditions in our district, but with crop conditions 
in other districts. They also have taken into consid- 
eration the market prices and the tendency of the mar- 
ket, and they keep every member of each Association 
fully advised of the situation through the mails. When 
the canning season actually starts up there will un- 
doubtedly be a reporting system whereby the canners 
will notify the board of directors at the end of each 
week as to the pack of tomatoes made during the week, 
and also of all sales confirmed, and prices at which the 
sales are made. 

Freight Rates—We have not been able to obtain 
any enlightenment whatever in the matter of freight 
ratés referred to in our last week’s letter. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


More New Fruit Prices—Early Orders Confirmed. 
Some Canners All Sold Up—Changes in Spinach 
Prices—Unusual List of Withdrawals for s9 
Early in Season—Opening Prices on Sal- 
mon—Sardine Canners Ready—Tuna 
Fish Continue Scarce—Peach 
Prices Unannounced—Book 
on Grade Specifications 

San Francisco, August 9th, 1928. 


ORE PRICES—Opening prices have come in a 
flood during the past week following the prices 
announced late in July by the California Pack- 

ing Corporation. These lists seem to have been well 
received and confirmations of orders placed earlier in 
the season have been general. The sales divisions of 
the large packing concerns are as busy as the operat- 
ing divisions, which are now getting close to capacity 
work on peaches and pears. While ample stocks of the 
major fruit products are promised, here and there 
shortages are copping up in certain grades and sizes 
and withdrawals of some items are already being made. 

The Hunt Brothers Packing Company, with a 
chain of canneries in California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington, and famous for the quality of its pack, put out 
its formal opening price list under date of July 30. 
Owing to its size, this is not reproduced in full, but is 
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as follows for California fruits in the No. 3 and No. 214 
S1Zes. 
No. 3 No.2% No.2% No.2% No.2% No.2% 
Fancy Fancy Choice Std. Seconds Water 
Apricots $3.25 $2.60 $2.30 $1.65 $1.45 $1.35 


Peeled 4.25 355 2.75 190 1.60 1.60 
Sliced 425 3.55 2.75 1.90 1.60 1.50 
Cherries—Royal Anne 4.25 3.25 3.00 2.60 2.00 1.90 
400 3.25 2.85 2.25 2.15 
Grapes—Muscat............ 2.75 2.25 2.00 165 145 1.35 
Peaches—Yellow Free.. 2.40 190 1.65 145 1.30 1.20 
Yellow Cling............... 2.45 2.00 1.75 1.55 1.40 1.30 
Pears—Bartlett............. 835 2.75 240 2.15 1.90 1.80 
2.35 190 1.65 145 1.25 1.20 


An interesting features of the list of this concern 
is that a surprisingly large number of items were sold 
cut before the formal opening. In apricots this firm 
is already sold up on No. 214 Water, and on Choice, 
Standard, Water and Pie in No. 10, on No. 2 Tall Choice 
and on Fancy, Choice and Standard in No. 1 Tall. On 
Peeled apricots it is sold up on No. 214 and No. 3 
Fancy, and on Fancy, Choice Standard and Water in 
No. 10, on Choice and Standard in No. 2 Tall and on 
Fancy, Choice and Standard in No. 1 Tall. Even more 
items in Sliced Apricots are already sold up. The Royal 
Anne Cherry list is also rather badly disrupted, being 
sold up on Seconds and Water in No. 214s, on No. 10 
Standards, and on all grades in ‘No. 2 and No. 1, as well 
as on eight-ounce Choice. The entire list of Black 
Cherries has been sold up, with the sole exception of 
No. 2 Tall Choice. In the line of Pitted Cherries all 
has been sold in both Royal Annes and in Blacks, with 
the exception of No. 10 Water. The full list of peaches, 
pears, grapes, plums, and Fruits for Salad is still avail- 
able. Some rather deep holes have also been dug in 
the list of Oregon-Washington products packed by this 
firm. A considerable part of the strawberry pack has 
been disposed of, gooseberries are sold up, with the 
exception of No. 2 Tall Fancy. Italian Prunes are sold 
up in their entirety, as are also sour pitted Cherries. 

The California Spinach prices of the Hunt Broth- 
ers Packing Company have been revised and the quo- 
tations are $1.20 for No. 2, Tall, $1.45 for No. 214, and 
$4.70 for No. 10. The No. If Tall has been sold out. 
The Asparagus pack is getting well sold out, with- 
drawals having been made on No. 214 Giant white and 
green, on No. 214 white Giant peeled, No. 214 Colossal 
peeled in both white and green, No. 214 white Mam- 
moth peeled, No. 214 large peeled in both white and 
green, No. 1 Mammoth white tips, No. 1 ungraded 
Tips, No. 2 Mammoth, No. 1 ungraded, No. 214 Soup 
Cuts, No. 10 Soup Cuts and Salad Points, and Large, 
Medium, and Small Picnic Tins. 

Such an extensive list of withdrawals so early in 
the season confirms the reports made from time to 
time of a splendid volume of business and suggests that 
a good year is in sight for California packers, despite 
the prospects for a very heavy pack in one or two 
it2ms, on which low prices must prevail. 

Salmon—Opening prices on Alaska red salmon 
have been brought out by the California Packing Cor- 
poration, which controls the Alaska Packers Associa- 
tion. These are $2.35 for Alaska reds in No. 1 Talls, 
$1.85 for red sockeye flat halves, and $1.90 for red sal- 
mon pieces. A large business has been booked at these 
prices and it has been found necessary already to with- 
draw the offering on flat halves. The prices are much 
below those of last year and mean that red salmon can 
be retailed at about ten cents a can less than has been 
the case with the pack of 1927. The trade in general 
has very light stocks on hand, having been buying on 
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a hand-to-mouth basis for months. Prices on Pinks 
and Chums have not been named generally as yet, 
owing to the uncertainty in regard to the pack. The 
output of red salmon proved quite satisfactory, and a 
large pack of the lower grades was promised, but late 
advices indicate that the run of Pinks and Chums has 
slowed down somewhat. 

Sardines—Packing operations on sardines will 
soon be under way in California and a good output is 
anticipated, with the market in good shape. About 
80 per cent of the California sardine pack is exported, 
but the California Packing Corporation, which has be- 
come quite heavily interested in this branch of the 
packing business, has set out to reverse this, in so far 
as its output is concerned, and will attempt to market 
80 per cent of its pack at home. To this end it has 
made many improvements in canning and has improved 
the quality of its pack materially. Improved oil drain- 
ing devices have been perfected by its engineers to get 
rid of excess oil in the finished product and high sea- 
soning in its sauces has been done away with, result- 
ing in a much better canned product. 

Tuna—California tuna packers are expecting an- 
other limited pack of white meat tuna, very few of the 
fish having made their appearance so far. The run of 
Albacore has been light for several seasons and the 
pack of white meat fish has not been large enough to 
meet the demand. 

Peaches—The peach conference committee of 
Governor C. C. Young has recommended that canners 
pay $20 a ton for No. 1 cling peaches on delivery, and 
this recommendation has been adopted by canners who 
have reaffirmed their willingness to pay $25 a ton, on 
condition that the tota] pack of the year will not exceed 
13,000,000 cases. Earlier in the season a pack as large 
as 17,000,000 seemed in sight, or much more than the 
market could be expected to absorb, but weather condi- 
tions have been such of late that it is believed that the 
quantities of No. 1 fruit will be cut to such a level that 
the output will not pass the 13,000,000 case limit de- 
sired by canners. 

Grade Specification Book—The fourth edition of 
Specifications for California Canned Fruits, published 
by the Canners League of California, has made its ap- 
pearance. This contains a digest of the California 
“Seconds” law, pro rata delivery rules and specifica- 
tions for the grades of California canned fruits in full. 
The booklet is identical with the third edition, except 
for the addition of specifications for Fancy and Choice 
Fruits for Salad, specifications for prepared Prunes in 
syrup, counts for fruit in the so-called “eight-ounce’”’ 
can, description of the method for the determination of 
drained weights, and some minor changes in the Pie 
fruit family, which have been sub-divided into Pie and 
Sclid Pack Pie. To the specifications for Apricots have 
been added special definitions to cover Ripe Apricots. 


Canned Foods Distributors 
( Continued from page so ) ’ 


their requirements and at the same time doing co-operative 
advertising for these retail outlets which are run under one 
group name. 

“It is too new to say whether the plan is successful 
or not. In some cases it has met with quite a little success 
while in others it seems to have failed. Like most enter- 
prises there is now one sure way, and ability, character, 
and personality will always tell.” 


Kroger Again in Limelight—According to reports current 
in financial circles, the Kroger Grocery and Baking Company is 
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expected to announce shortly the acquisition of another large 
chain of grocery stores, making the third such acquisition thus 
far in 1928. Officials of the company are reliably reported to 
be conducting negotiations with a number of established chain 
systems, and it is stated that it is not unlikely that before the 
close of the year other important properties will be taken over 
by Kroger. The company recently took over the Universal 
Stores, operating in Wisconsin with headquarters at Madison. 
Thus far in the year, the company has added 269 stores to its 
chain by the purchase of existing chains. The Hoover Stores, 
with 73 units, was taken over in April, and the Foltz Grocery 
and Baking Company, with 196 stores, was acquired in June. 
In addition, the Kroger Company in the first six months of the 
year opened 186 new stores, the company operating 4,204 units 
on July 2 last. By the close of the year it is believed that the 
system will embody more than 5,000 stores. At the close of 
last year, there were 3,749 stores in operation. Sales by the 
Kroger chain for the seven months ended July 28 last, amounted 
to $110,798,130, as compared with a total of $93,733,577 during 
the corresponding period last year, an increase of 18.2 per cent. 
Sales for the four weeks ended July 28 amounted to $15,268,766, 
as compared with $12,278, 895 for the corresponding period in 
1927, a gain of 24.3 per cent. With further acquisitions to its 
chain in prospect, it is not considered improbable that total sales 
for the year will hit the $200,000,000 mark. Last year the com- 
pany’s volume aggregated $161,261,353. Nothing further has 
been heard regarding the company’s effect to bring about a 
consolidation with the American Stores Company in the East 
and the talked-of triple consolidation to bring together Kroger, 
American, and First National Stores is also in the dim distant 
future. The interests dominating the Kroger business, however, 
are known to have further expansion ideas, and observers in 
grocery trade circles expect that the Kroger organization will 
be the first chain group in the country to seriously challenge 
the supremacy of the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company 
as the leading grocery distributors of America. Thus far, how- 
ever, the Great A. and P. has a long lead, both in the number 
of stores, volume of business, and controlled and affiliated manu- 
facturing and packing concerns. 

The Chain Store Probe—An early start of the Federal 
Trade Commission investigation of chain store practices is as- 
sured, according to Alfred H. Beckman, secretary of the National 
Chain Store Grocers’ Association. In a recent bulletin to his 
members on the subject, Mr. Beckmann said: “Federal Trade 
Commission’s report under the Brookheart reslution probably 
will not be ready until late this year, but it will be complete 
and comprehensive. Chain store groups are much interested 
in Mr. Hoover’s attitude toward this subject, and have been 
combing his past speeches for any intimation of his position. 
Some of his past remarks indicate (1) the cash and carry 
method is receiving the benefit of lower prices because of elim- 
ination of certain excessive overhead; (2) chain stores are slowly 
pushing many of the smaller independent stores out of business; 
(3) the hope that the chain store situation will settle down and 
become stabilized. Inasmuch as the chain store industry, an 
evolution in merchandising in all lines, eliminates certain fixed 
charges of the former method of distribution from manufacturer- 
to-wholesaler-to-retailer-to-consumer, it would seem that Senator 
Brookhart’s resolution providing for an investigation before the 
Federal Trade Commission can be properly taken care of in the 
interest of the consuming public. No efficient distributor will 
disapprove, but rather welcome the investigation. as do we. 
A preliminary conference has been arranged for about August 
21st at Washington, to prepare for the proposed pending in- 
vestigation, at which time our association will be represented as 
requested. Further information on definite dates for the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission investigation will be given later. “The 
chain store association is peculiarly fortunate in the present 
legislative attach on its industry in possessing the services of 
Mr. Beckmann as secretary. An executive of proven ability 
end shrewdness, Mr. Beckmann’s work since virtually organizing 
the chain store grocers’ group has not received the proper 
amount of attention and appreciation from the trade in general. 
The trade press in the grocery field. such as it is, has been 
dominated largely by interests favorable to the old line system 
of distribution, and opposed to the chains. Being thus “on the 
wrong side of the fence,” much of the constructive effort ex- 
nended by Mr. Beckmann has been done quietly and without 
the ostentation that often characterizes the operations of some 
trade association officials. Mr. Beckmann was for many years 
general secretary for the National Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion. and thus is peculiarly fitted to judge the strong and the 
weak points of both the chains and the old line distributors. 
A quiet man in action. Mr. Beckmann has the reputation of not 
“passing up any bets” in furthering the cause of the interests 
with which he is dientified, and he has done yeoman work in the 
service of the chains. The masterly way in which he brought 
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order out of chaos on the Pacific Coast at a time when the 
old line interests were apparently “licking” the chains in their 
efforts to get a stronger foothold in that territory, still smarts 
with some of the old line interests involved. Whether the use 
of the “kid glove” or the “big stick” is called for, Mr. Beckmann 
seems to have the faculty of having the “glove” on one hand 
and the “stick” (so rumor has it) in the other. In any event, 
he gets things done, which in the final analysis is all that can 
be asked of a man. Predictions are always dangerous things, 
but the writer is under the impression that the chains, under 
the guiding hand of Mr. Beckmann and counsel, will spring 
several surprises in the Trade Commission investigation and 
that the rank and file of the chain grocery industry will emerge 
from the investigation in stronger position than it goes into it. 
There is no question but that the chains will have the bulk of 
popular opinion behind them, if they can once successfully get 
their case before the public, and public pressure is most difficult 
to withstand, particularly by holders of political jobs. In addi- 
tion, it does not appear that the actual evidence in the possession 
of the chain’s opponents is nearly as strong as general belief 
would have it. There is a growing impression in many quar- 
ters that the chain store probe may react as a boomerang against 
the interests which were instrumental in having it ordered. 


Co-operative Buying by Jobbers—That co-operative buying 
by wholesale grocers can solve many of the problems of the 
wholesale grocer is the opinion held by S. M. Janney, well known 
southern jobber and president of the Janney-Marshall Company 
of Fredericksburg, Virginia. The wholesale grocer, declares 
Mr. Janney, finds himself confronted with problems he little 
dreamed of years ago. He is offered all sorts and kinds of free 
advice, which has a tendency to confuse and mislead him. One 
man tries for a few years some new plan, which he thinks has 
solved his business problems, and this plan is broadcast as the 
real solution of all grocery problems. ‘Most articles I read 
and speeches I hear always wind up with a statement like this: 
‘The wholesale grocer who adapts himself to the changing con- 
ditions, and who keeps abreast of the times, will continue to 
grow and to prosper.’ These articles are generally written by 
some newspaper man, banker, manufacturer, or an association 
officer who knows very little about the actual workings of the 
business and who has had no experience in the grocery busi- 
ness. ‘Who adapts himself to the changing conditions.’ What 
are the conditions and how is he to adapt himself to these con- 
ditions? ‘To keep abreast of the times.’ How are we to keep 
abreast of the times, and what does this mean? These ques- 
tions are never fuuly answered. Can they be successfully an- 
swered? If the writer or speaker means that the wholesale 
grocer must sell for less, I am frank to say that it cannot be 
done. What can be done? This all depends upon the business 
conditions, and so forth, which surrounds the grocer. Many a 
wholesale grocer has put himself out of business by trying the 
new plans, which always have as their ultimate goal cheaper 
prices to the retail merchant, increased volume without decreas- 
ing the overhead or lessening the cost of distribution. Without 
adequate profit no business can continue. Try and try as we 
may, it cannot be successfully done. 


“There are some things it seems to me can be successfully 
and economically done by group action, which should tend to aid 
the wholesale grocer in making his business more of a success 
than it now is. In making this statement I of course do so upon 
the assumption that the time has arrived when the individual 
grocer and in close co-operation with all other wholesale grocers 
may be able to use in his own business the combined wisdom 
and resource of a group of other men in the same business as 
himself. I mean by group action that if a number of selected 
wholesale grocers would form an organization which would 
have as their object— 

1. Pool buying. ‘ 


2. Placing on the market one brand which can be used by 
all the members. 


3. Frequent meetings of the buyers and salesmen for mutual 
helpfulness and education. 


“Possibly the weakest point in the wholesale grocery busi- 
ness is the buying end. Many wholesale grocers are credit 
man, sales manager, office manager, and buyer, which leaves him 
very little time to give to the all important subject of buying. 
The markets for the wholesale grocer extends over a large por- 
tion of the civilized world, and they are complex and hard to 
divine. Too often the jobber takes on a line without sufficient 


information himself as to its sales possibilities, and in this way 
frequently accumulates slow moving merchandise. If a man well 
qualified is placed as a buyer for say sixty to one hundred job- 
bers, whose time is given to investigation of the sales possibili- 
ties of the various articles, their market value, both present and 
future, this alone would be of great service to the members of 
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such an organization. I am convinced that the jobber or retail 
merchant cannot hope to make any money or even receive the 
cost of distribution in the handling of advertised articles which 
are auctioneered off by the manufacturer and made leaders to 
draw customers and deceive them by the large interest in the 
grocery business. If the wholesale grocer is not very watchful 
these advertised articles become a very large part of his sales 
and as a consequence a great burden. , 


_. “If the jobbers forming such an organization as I outline 
will adopt one brand which can be used by each member he can 
eventually by pool buying place these brands in a given terri- 
tory and make them leading sellers. This can only be done by 
intelligent selection and careful planning. I am convinced this 
can be done successfully and will result in a more satisfactory 
showing at the end of the year. 

“Again, the wholesale grocer gives too little time to the 
management of his business. How many managers are there 
who really know their business in all its detail and give to it 
real constructive thought. They are far too busy working on 
the little non-essentials and pondering over what their competi- 
tors are doing, to give the weightier matters the consideration 
that they should. This is also true with the salesman. He has 
volume as an object. Both the manager and salesmen are in a 
rut, asleep, dead and do not know it. If the manager and his 
salesmen could gather at some designated place three or four 
times a year and spend two days together with a number of 
other managers and their salesmen, where they could hear men 
worth while criticize and lay plans for a larger and better 
business, the results would, in my opinion, be most beneficial. 
This meeting should be well planned and intelligently directed 
if the best results are to be obtained. 

“Now then the above plan is not new, but it is being tried 
out in Virginia with splendid results. Each year the activities 
of the Virginia Association are broadened and extended. I 
should say its members are gratified with what has been done 
and are encouraged to a closer co-operation.” 


TRI-STATE PEA PACK 


The pack of Peas in the Tri-States was as follows: 


Delaware and 1928 221,928 cases, 
New Jersey 1927 243,581 cases, 
all canners reporting for both years. 


Maryland 1928 821,443 cases, all size cans. 

1927 836,597 cases, all size cans, 
five canners not reporting for 1928, and their pack is 
not included in the 1927 figures. In 1927 these five 
packed 149.034 cases. 


Twenty-five packers reported both years’ packs by 
siftings, which compare as follows: 


all size cans. 
all size cans, 


No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 Ung’d 
Sieve Sieve Sieve Sieve Sieve 
No. 1 Cans— 
2,584 3,095 3,959 479 
No. 2 Cans— : 
Lf ee 26,563 105,567 249,526 238,730 16,387 33,586 
lL 16,397 85,747 217,414 244,350 6,757 20,878 
No. 10 Cans— 
1,180 9686 38412 11,534 
966 8,113 36,857 34,915 _.......... 2,710 


F. M. SHOOK, Field Secretary. 


Too Late To Crassiry 


WANTED —One four pocket Corn Filler for No. 1 cans. 
Address Box A-1601 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE— ‘ 
One Little Giant Baling Press $50.00 f. 0. b. Lewiston, 
Me. One 5x12 American Deep Well Pump. Used one 
season $60.00 f. 0. b. Monmouth, Me. - 
Heart of Maine Packing Co., Box 407, Lewiston, Me. 
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HOW MEET THE DEMAND 
QUALITY 


THAT MUST BE PRODUCED FROM NOW ON ? 


You should have a copy of this invaluable book on hand for quick, ready refer- 
ence, and study. 


It may be the means of saving you many dollars in Spoiled goods or ruined quality. 


Men who have it say they would not take $1000. for it if they could not get 
another copy. 


A Processor of 35 years experience said he did not realize how much he needed it. 


It Is Insurance Against Mistakes 


THIS BOOK furnishes the answer to the man who really wants to improve 
his Quality, and have his goods safe and always dependable. 


You may think you Do Not Need It---But the house with this book in the Safe 
feels a confidence, an-ease-of-mind, which no other $10.00 can buy! ! 


Bound in Leatherette, 


For Sale By All 


Stamped in Gold 

Supply Houses, 

Size 6"x 9" 

386 pages. Dealers, etc. 
Price Published By 

10,.°° The 

Prepaid. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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BLISS 
HIGH SPEED AUTOMATIC 
CAN MAKING MACHINERY 


Side Seams in a Single Blow 


Bliss’”’ Lock Seamers 


These machines in one blow form 
the hooks and close the side 
seams on round or tapered cans. 
Inside or outside seam. 


They are built in a number of 
sizes to take care of every require- 
ment and are a most convenient 
machine in any can shop. De- 
tails on request. 


Builders of the 300 a minute line 


E. W. BLISS CO. 


| Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Sales Offices \ Philadelphia, New Haven, Rochester 


Advantages of 2 bu. ham- 
pers over field crates: 


—Hampers nest when empty crates 
won't. 

~— Fruits and vegetables carry better 
in hampers. 


— Hampers speed up field work. 


SWING’S °% HAMPERS 
ARE BEST "QUALITY. 

Give usa chance to prove 
our claims. 


* Send us an inquiry. 


SWING BROTHERS a RIDGELY, MD. 


WAREHOUSING 


Field and Metropolitan warehousing, the first 
merging into the latter if desired. 


FINANCING 
Loans arranged thro’ affiliated organization at lowest 
rates consistant with collateral available. 


SERVICE 


General information, available thro’ wide 
spread contacts with producers and consum- 
ers, a service we offer to clients. 


GUARDIAN WAREHOUSING COMPANY 
222 West Adams Street 
Chicago. 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor. 


Relax your mind—and your body. You’ll be better mentally, 
physically—and financially 


Send in YOUR contribution *. 
All are welcome. 


A ONE-ACT PLAY 


4 P. M.—Two Scotsmen go bathing. 

4.1 P. M.—First Scotsman: I'll wager you three- 
pence that I can stay under water longer than you. 

4.134, P. M.—Second Scotsman: All right. 

4.2 P. M.—Both submerge. 

10 A. M.—The police are still looking for the 
bodies. 


MAKING A BUSINESS OF IT 


Little Willi 

Sister’s Boy Friend (hurriedly )—Ah—er—here’s 
a dollar. 

Little Willie—And here’s fifty cents change. One 
price to all—that’s the way I do business. 


“Dad, we learned at school today that the animals 
have a new fur every winter.” 
“Bet quiet; your mother is in the next room.” 


“How did you like Venice?” 
“Only stayed a few days; the confounded place 
was flooded.” 


Federal Judge Runyon, at a dinner in New York. 
said of a millionaire’s will that had failed to please: 

“Last words, if the truth were known—but these 
things are usually kept dark—last words often fail to 
please. So do next to the last ones. 

“A doctor said very softly and sadly to an aged 
patient: ‘I am sorry, but it would be wrong to hide 
from you any longer that you are a very sick man. 
Yes, a very sick man. Is there any one you would 
like to see?’ 

“The patient nodded feebly. 

‘Who? 

“The answer came in a scarcely audible whisper: 
‘Another doctor.’ ” 


She was in Alaska looking over a fox farm. After 
admiring a beautiful silver specimen, she asked her 
guide: “Just how many times can a fox be skinned for 
his fur?” 

“Three times, madam,” said the guide, gravely. 
“Any more than that would spoil his temper.” 


GOLF EXPERIENCES 


“Talking about curious. golf experiences,” re 
marked the chatty man. “I once saw a Northern golfer 
drive a low, skimming ball across a river. The ball 
was nearly over when a salmon leaped at it and caught 
it in his mouth. Such was the force and speed of the 
ball that it carried the salmon on to the river bank 
where it was immediately secured with the ball tightly 
wedged in his teeth.” 


= — 
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WHERE TO BUY 


the Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. 
Consult the advertisements for details. 


ADHESIVES, PASTES AND GUMS. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., New York City. 
ADJUSTER, for Chain Devices. 
Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Mach. 


BASKETS, Picking. 
Swing Bros., Ridgely, Md. 
BEAN SNIPPER. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


BEET MACHINERY. 


Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Baskets, Wire, Scalding, Picking, ete. See Can- 
nery Supplies. 
BELTS, Carrier, Rubber, Wire, etc. 

La Porte Mat and Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Clean and Grad. Mach. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
BOARD, Corrugated Wrapping. 

Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, N. J. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Blowers, Pressure. See Pumps. 
BOILERS AND ENGINES, Steam. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


All published by The Canning Trade, Baltimore. 
A Complete Course in Canning. 

How to Buy and Se!l Canned Foods. 

A History of the Canning Industry. 

The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


Bottle Caps. See Caps. 
Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 
Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mchy. 
BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 
BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Boxes, Corrugated Paper. See Cor. Paper Prod. 
BOXES, Lug, Field, Metal. — 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
BOXING MACHINES. 
Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. : 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 
BROKERS. 


Howard E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 
Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 
Phillips Sales Co., Cambridge, Md. 


Buckets and Pails, Fiber. See Corr. Paper 
Products. 
Buckets and Pails, Metal. See Enameled Buckets. 
Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 
BURNERS, Oil, Gas, Gasoline, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Mchy. 
CANNERS, Fruits and Vegetables, etc. 
California Packing Corp., San Francisco. 
CAN COUNTERS. 


Ams. Machine Co., Max., New York City. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 


Can Conveyors. See Conveyors and Carriers. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 
CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 


Can Markers. See Stampers and Markers. 
CAN SEALING COMPOUNDS. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Hansen Cang. Machy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 

American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. ‘ 
Metal Package Corp., New York, Baltimore. 
Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Phillips Can Co., Cambridge, Md. 

Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 

CANNERY SUPPLIES 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Capping Steels, Soldering. See Cannery Sup. 

CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 

Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory work: 

see Pulp Mchy; for bottling: see Bot. Mchy. 

Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 

Chain for Elevating, Conveying. See Conveyors. 

Checks, Employers’ Time. See Stencils. 

Chutes, Gravity, Spiral. See Carriers. 

CIDER AND VINEGAR MAKERS SUPPLIES. 

CLEANERS AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte). 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 

CLEANING AND GRADING MACBY., Fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, Bottle. See 
Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Cleaning Machines, Can. See Can Washers. 
CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Coils, Copper. See Copper Coils. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See Milk 
Condensing Machinery. 

CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Machy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Cookers, Retort. See Kettles, Process. 

COOLERS, Continuous. 

Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chieage. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 
CORKING MACHINES. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co.. Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN SHAKERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., in, Wis. 


-Huntley Mfg. Co., Broston, N. Y. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

United Company, Baltimore. 


Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn Cooker 
Filers. 


CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS (Bexes 
Bottle Wrappers, etc.). 


Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, N 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Reg. Devices. 


CRANES AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Cutters, Corn. See Corn Cutters. mee 
Cutters, Kraut. See Kraut Machinery. Es 


Cutters, String Bean. See String Bean Mchy 


DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, etc.). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Dies, Can. See Can Makers’ Mchy. 
Double Seaming Machines. See Closing Mach 
DRYERS, Drying Machinery. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Employers’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 
ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, etc. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., ialinaee 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Engines. 
Enamel-Lined Kettles. See Tanks. 


EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 
Anderson-barngrover Mfg. C = 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Factory Stools. See Stools. 
Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 
FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for Food (not hermetic- 
ally sealed). 

American Can Co., New York. 

Continental Can Co., New York. 

Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, N. J. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboards, etc. 

Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Ber N. J. 

Hiinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. . 
Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling Machines, Bottles. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
FILLING MACHINES, Can. 

Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 

s‘yars Machine Co., Salem, 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 


Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
gig | Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 


Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinelair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mach. 
FINANCING AND WAREHOUSING. 
Guardian Warehousing Co., Chicago. 


FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, etc. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Friction Top Cans. See Cans, Tin. 
Fruit Graders. See Clean. & Grad. Mehy., Fruit. 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 
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FRUIT PITTERS AND 
Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
See Cider Makers’ Machinery. 
Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supplies. 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 

in-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Sells rp., cago. 

Electric. See Motors. 

GLASS BOTTLES, Tumblers, etc. 

GLASS-LINED TANKS. 

See Power Plant Equipment. 
Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Conveyors. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. ashe. 
Green Pea Cleaners. See Clean. and og chy. 
Hoisting and Carrying Machines. See Cranes. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 

Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 

URANCE, Canners’. 

Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago. 

Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 
ETED PANS, Steam. 

Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

KETTLES, Copper, Plain or Jacketed. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., jem Baltimore. 

-Sells Corp., icago. 

‘Enameled. See Tanks, Glass-Lined. 
KETTLES, Process. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

KETTLES, Vacuum. 

Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

KRAUT CUTTERS. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

KRAUT MACHINERY. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
LABELING MACHINES. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 

Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 

H. Gamse & Bro., Baltimore. 

R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 

National Color Printing Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 

Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

U. S. Printing and Litho. Ce., Cincinnati. 
LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, etc. 

National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 

LIMA BEAN RUBBERS. 

The Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 

Markers, Can. See Stampers and Markers. 

Marmalades, Machinery. See Pulp Machinery. 

MILK CONDENSING AND CANNING MCHY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. . 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Molasses Filling Machine. See Filling Mach. 

OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 

Pails, Tubs, etc., Fibre. See Fibre Conts. 

Paper Boxes. See Corrug. Paper Products. 

PARING MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

PASTE, CANNERS’. 

Arabol Mfg. Co., New York City. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

F. H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

PEA AND BEAN SEED. 

Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 

Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Md. 

D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 

PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PEA HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
PEA VINE FEEDERS. 
Ckisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
PEELING KNIVES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 
PEELING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, etc. See Baskets. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Can. Mchy. 
PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Machinery. 
Power Presses. See Can Makers’ Machinery. 
Power Transmission Machinery. See Power 
Plant Equipment. 
PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PULP MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, Process. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). See Canry. Sup. 
SALT DISTRIBUTING MACHINE. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
SEALING MACHINES, Box. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser. See Cleaning 
Compounds. 
Sanitary (open top) Cans. See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 
SCALDERS, Tomato, etc. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Scalding and Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 
Sealing Machines, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
SEEDS, Canners’, Al} Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
Sealing Machines, Cans. See Closing Machines. 
SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 
SILKING MACHINES, Corn. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Sorters, Pea. See Cleaning and Grading Mchy. 
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SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Machines, 
Belt Drives, etc.). 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


Supply House and General Agents. See Gen- 
eral Agents. 


SYRUPING MACHINES. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K, Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Tables, Picking. See Pea Canners’ Machinery. 
STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 
Steam Retorts. See Kettles, Process. 


STENCILS, Marking Pots and Brushes, Brass 


Checks, Rubber d St 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 

F. H. Langsenkemp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Burton Cook & Co., Rome, N. Y. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TANKS, Metal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Slaysman & Co., “Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Steel. 

. H. Langsenkam .» India y 
Pfaudler Co., N. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TANKS, Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


TELEPHONE, TELEGRAPH, Quick Service. 
Amer, Telephone and 
Testers, Can. See Can Makers’ Machinery. 

THERMOMETERS, GAUGES, etc. 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 
Ay 
merican Sheet and Tin Plate Co., Pittsb " 
The Mellingriffith Co., Cardiff, So. — 
TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TOMATO PEELING MACHINE. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F, H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
VACUUM PANS, Equipment. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Variable Speed Countershafts. See Speed Rae. 
VINERS AND HULLERS. . 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kawaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 
Guardian Warehousing ‘Co., Chicago. 
Washers, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
WRAPPERS, Corrugated Bottle. 
Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Be , MI 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. “ 
WASHERS, Can and Jar. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Mach, Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
S. O. Randall’, Son, Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Washing and Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
Windmills and Water Supply Systems. See 
Tanks, Wood. 
Wrappers, Paper. See Corrug. Paper Products. 
Wrapping Machines, Can. See Labeling Mach. 
WYANDOTTE, Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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66 
Slaysman” 


Gang Slitter 


E guarantee this machine to ‘‘Cut Dead 

True.’’ All tin fed comes through ab- 
solutely square and parallel. They will slit 
strips down to 2 inches when fitted with narrow 
hubs. or 314 inches wide with regular hubs and 
334 inches in length. Width of regular hub 
and cutter together 33g inches; width of narrow 
hub and cutter together 15¢ inches. 


The large cutter shafts are set their entire 
length in long solid bearings. There is no 
spring; they are also provided with end thrust 
bearings, eliminating all lateral motions and 
permitting of very accurate adjustment. 


No overhead drive is required for the grind- 

_er, which is carried directly on the frame of the 

machine and driven by belt from the driving 
pulley on the cutter shaft. 
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Slaysman & Company ; 


Baltimore, Maryland. 
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CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


“Coast to Coast” 


Announces acquisition of 


Southern Can Company 


SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY CUSTOMERS THUS OBTAIN 
THE OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES 
OF 


CONTINENTAL'S LARGE RESOURCES 


AND EXPERIENCE 
INCLUDING 
RESEARCH LABORATORIES 
CLOSING MACHINES 
SERVICE 


SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY’S ENTIRE ORGANIZATION 
CONTINUES WITH CONTINENTAL, THUS INSURING 
THE SAME CLOSE PERSONAL ATTENTION: AND 
INTEREST IN CUSTOMERS’ NEEDS 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 


FACTORIES AT 


Baltimore ' Syracuse Chicago 


Roanoke Jersey City Clearing 
Detroit Passaic Canonsburg 
St. Louis Cincinnati - Seattle 

San Jose Los Angeles 


“CONTINENTAL CANS SELL GOODS” 
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